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PREFACE 


Of modern man’s increasing bondage and his own 
inadequate means for gaining deliverance from it, 
there is today in most places a pronounced aware- 
ness. This prevalent consciousness exists alongside 
a profound yearning for liberation. Perhaps the 
human situation sufficiently explains the current, ur- 
gent inquiry into the possibilities of man’s freedom. 


The Protestant accent on freedom and the Baptist 
testimony to religious liberty are to be expected in 
these discussions. The fact that this faith, which 
has so potently helped to make the modern Western 
world, has for a generation fallen into neglect abun- 
dantly justifies the emphasis. Vitality and liberty in 
religion throughout the world are dependent in a 
larger measure than is generally recognized upon 
values implicit in this particular heritage. 


This offering is meant for busy, hungry-hearted 
people. It will be read as a commendation of the 
Christian gospel, the true hope of human freedom. 


JosepH Martin Dawson 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE GIFT OF FREEDOM 


Before confronting man’s increasing bondage and 
the stark fact of his insufficient means for overcoming 
it; before asserting the possibility of personal and 
social liberation from earthly bondage; and before 
attempting to interpret man’s deliverance from the 
fear of death and the promise of his ultimate perfect 
liberation in eternity, let the reader pause long 
enough to reflect upon the nature of freedom. 
Whence does it come? In what does it essentially 
consist? Does it insure emancipation from evil? How 
does Christ make men free? In what respect is all 
freedom related to religion? 

History is the story of man’s struggle for free- 
dom—freedom from inhibitions within his own being, 
from limitations imposed by nature about him, from 
the tyranny of rulers and masters, from the op- 
pressions of race over race, class over class, creed 
over creed, and from rigid restrictions of ideas and 
institutions. Every new dream of liberty, every for- 
ward bound, every episode in the long story have 
been celebrated in song, in marble, in drama. These 


[1] 
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expressions compose the most glittering treasures in 
man’s literature and art. Each successive gain fur- 
nished the occasion for the creation of some other 
beautiful or inspiring symbol. One beholds the array 
in wonder and lingers to marvel, not only at the 
universal hunger for liberty, but also at man’s poig- 
nant effort to mark the meaning of its satisfaction. 


Freedom, however, is not exclusively a human 
achievement; it is a divine gift. It is both a capacity 
and a clamor implanted by the Creator; for man 
was created in the image of his Maker, and God is 
free. “The freedom of God over and beyond the 
structures of life makes room for the freedom of man,” 
says Reinhold Niebuhr. “All forms of naturalistic or 
spiritual determination are broken.”’ In creation man 
was given the power of self-determination. He is 
not a being whose actions are predetermined for 
him; he is not the creature of mechanistic forces. 
This does not mean he is exempt from the operation 
of heredity and environment but that he is not under 
utter compulsion to them. His conduct is not what 
behaviorist psychologists say it is: mere “physical 
events, the result of antecedents, for which man is 
not responsible and may not be charged with guilt. 
The behaviorist theory, as Niebuhr comments, of- 
fends the common sense of mankind. A man can be 
influenced from without, but he can determine from 
within what he will do. He has unique capacity for 


*Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949), p. 27. 
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making his own choices in spite of hereditary ten- 
dencies, acquired traits, or any outward influence. 
This is the significance of his kinship with God. 


Man’s moral freedom lies in his ability to choose. 
He is free even to choose evil. Though the actual 
commission of sin is not necessary to the assertion 
of his freedom, as many notoriously mistake, yet 
ability to make an evil choice is necessary. If man 
were confirmed in holiness, with no temptation to sin, 
he would still be free, as God is free. To this power 
of the soul, resident in the worst as well as in the 
decent, Jesus constantly appealed. Even the Marx- 
ists, for all their dogmatic insistence on theories of 
determinism in human behavior, are not able to 
carry through to a logical conclusion. In their use of 
invectives against dishonesty in their foes, they as- 
sume that men could be honest! John Dewey, who 
believes that human progress is dependent on the 
extension of “the scientific method,’ concedes human 
responsibility and its guilt for failure, hence he con- 
cludes, “All I know about the future of progress is 
that it depends upon man to say whether he wants 
it or not.” 

The divine gift of freedom, however, does not mean 
man’s inevitable emancipation. Many have pointed 
out what immediately becomes obvious when we 
examine the abuses of freedom: Freedom is not iden- 
tical with virtue; it is not synonymous with good. 


iM *Joseph Ratner, The Philosophy of John Dewey (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1928), p. 461. 
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Some modern interpreters, in their extravagant ap- 
praisal of liberty, commit a grievous error in sup- 
posing it is identical with good. The blunder was first 
made in the so-called Age of Reason when certain 
leaders of thought asserted that with the development 
of rational capacities through education man would 
gradually achieve emancipation from all evil. Other 
leaders of the period promulgated the notion that 
man is born innocent and if allowed to express his 
true nature would continue uncorrupted. A strange 
blindness as to man’s nature afflicted them. Freedom 
does not of itself produce good, either automatically 
or infallibly. To recall only one of the naive en- 
cyclopedists who beguiled with optimistic predictions, 
one need consider Condorcet. In the face of reality 
as exhibited in subsequent history his contentions 
now appear inane. The bland hopes of those who held 
with him have been impressively exploded. 


We are forced to admit that the mere development 
of human capacities does not assure a radical alter- 
ation of the human situation for the better. The 
improvement of man’s mastery over nature may 
enable him to manipulate its processes, exploit its 
treasures, and bend its forces to his uses; but this 
does not mean that inevitably he succeeds in ac- 
complishing what is best either for himself or his 
society. As yet we have no assurance that atomic 
energy will be employed for man’s betterment 
instead of his destruction. In like manner we may not 
conclude that man’s mastery of techniques, despite 
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vast increase of comfort and ease, has appreciably 
augmented the quality of life. Condorcet, for ex- 
ample, hoped that distribution of the printed word 
would bring universal, ideal culture, but has this 
happened? It would doubtless be agreed that ad- 
vances in facilities for printing have not in themselves 
guaranteed a higher quality of literature. Who will 
show that finer bathtubs or cosmetics have produced 
cleaner persons, morally speaking? Those who set 
much store by eugenics possibly feel somewhat dis- 
mayed by the grim aspect of Aldous Huxley’s arrest- 
ing satire Brave New World. 


Overconfidence in man’s power through the growth 
of freedom to bring about desired results, like 
that of the ancient builders of the tower of Babel, 
suffers inevitable rebuke. Bertrand Russell presumes; 
“It may be that God made the world, but there is no 
reason why we should not make it over.”* “The world 
today knows nothing more familiar,” declares Eus- 
tace Haydon, “than man’s success in imposing his 
will on the flow of events. No time is wasted by the 
man of affairs in anxious speculation about the sup- 
posed controls and rigidities of the universe or of 
human nature. He changes the face of the earth and 
alters the habits of men.”* “Data are being gathered,” 
argues McDougall in the same vein, “by historians, 
biologists, and anthropologists for a science of society 


*Scientific Outlook (New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1931), p. 151 
‘Ouest of the Ages (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929), 
p. 210. 
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whose sure indications will enable us deliberately to 
guide the future evolution of the nation toward the 
highest ideal of a nation which we can conceive.” 
These, and others like them, imagine that man by 
his own resources can become the master of his- 
torical destiny, that he can decide the direction of 
all historical development. But their disregard for 
any providential controls over history, their neglect 
of man’s sinful nature, and their strut over acquisi- 
tions of certain freedoms only accentuate an emerg- 
ing awareness of their blindness to man’s limitations 
and the working of the Divinity that shapes our ends. 


Not only is increasing freedom without individual 
regeneration limited in power to achieve the good to 
which some of its possessors aspire, but in others it 
may at times actually hinder the effort. None can 
gainsay the truth of what Reinhold Niebuhr says: 
“The achievement of individual liberty was one of 
the genuine advances of bourgeois society. But this 
society also created atomic individuals who, freed 
from the disciplines of the older organic communities, 
were lost in the mass; and became the prey of dema- 
gogues and charlatans who transmuted their indi- 
vidual anxieties and resentments into collective power 
of demonic fury.”* This was well illustrated in the 
case of the Negroes during the carpetbaggers’ era in 


‘William McDougall, The Group Mind (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1920), p. 300. 


°*Faith and History (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), 
pul. 
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the South. Thus while the growth of freedom may 
solve certain problems, it frequently enlarges the 
scope of problems. Unquestionably growth of human 
power and freedom to exercise it are not in them- 
selves alone redemptive. 

Amid the maddening maze of forces which sur- 
round us and constitute factors in our life and destiny, 
we do indeed behold in man a creature of dignity. 
But in celebrating man’s dignity, we cannot ignore 
the fact of his evil tendencies and guilt. None can 
deny that as a morally responsible creature he must 
regard freedom as a trust and strive to equip himself 
for its use. Since man can use it destructively as 
well as creatively, he is humbled and chastened, or 
should be. He is shamed out of egotism, complacency, 
or presumption and made to realize he is compelled 
to adjust himself to the Eternal. 

In making this adjustment, God himself takes the 
initiative. Man’s evil choice can never be a matter 
of indifference to God. Behold the grief of Jesus 
over the people's recalcitrance and sin! He cried, “Ye 
will not come to me, that ye might have life.” In 
tears he lamented their failure: “And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, 
saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies . . . shall lay 
thee even with the ground . . . because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.” A day of grace, a day 
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of blindness, a day of judgment—these fateful days, 
we declare, succeed in the experience of every sin- 
ful man and nation! To provide escape from such a 
catastrophe, God incarnate in Jesus came among men 
and laid down his life for the redemption of mankind. 
“Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage” (Galatians 5:1). 

The freedom which God bestows through Jesus 
Christ means more than liberty to pursue one’s ob- 
ject without molestation. It means the establishment 
of harmony between man’s nature and the nature 
of the universe, like conformity of wings to the air. 
It is the adjustment of the soul to eternal reality, 
the conferring of a sense of sonship to God, which 
brings the consciousness of a great new energy within. 
This new power enables one to conquer grief and 
loss and hereditary bias and circumstances. The 
clear-thinking theologian, E. Y. Mullins, was wont to 
tell his classes: “The highest freedom includes three 
elements: self-determination, self-direction, and self- 
realization. All men have the first and second ele- 
ments. Only the redeemed in Christ have the third. 
Self-realization means finding one’s true destiny. It 
means fulfilling God’s ideal for life. This is the 
highest freedom. Men who disobey are self-deter- 
mined and self-directed. But here they stop. They 
pervert the end of their being. Hell is the monument 
they build to their own selfishness and disobedience.” 
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It follows that soul liberty is the fountain source 
of all true liberty. General Dwight Eisenhower stated 
incontrovertibly: “The incidence of liberty is in direct 
ratio to the prevalence of religion.” In similar tone 
Lord Acton speaks. The creators of modern free 
churches in free states, he says, such as the Independ- 
ent founder of the colony of Rhode Island and the 
Quaker of Pennsylvania set up a new cry, “that re- 
ligion was the mother of freedom, that freedom was 
the lawful offspring of religion."’ A more recent 
writer, Arnold J. Toynbee, emphasizes in one of his 
books the docirine that human personality has an 
innate capacity for evil as well as for good, that 
“the possibility of evil as well as good is born into the 
world afresh with every child.” He declares that 
spiritual progress must take place in personalities be- 
fore there can be any real social progress; that in- 
dividual progress is to be identified with spiritual 
progress.” “Thus,” he concludes, “the historical pro- 
gress of religion in this world, as represented by the 
rise of the higher religions and by their culmination in 
Christianity, may, and almost certainly will, bring 
with it, incidentally, immeasurable improvement in 
the conditions of human social life on earth.”® 


The distinguishing characteristic of Christianity is 
freedom. Its gospel is the liberty wherewith Christ 


"Essays on Freedom and Power (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1948), p. 12. 

“Civilization on Trial, (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948), p. 251. 
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makes men free. “One is your Master, even Christ. 
... Neither be ye called masters; for one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ” (Matthew 28:8, 10). Where author- 
ity is thus direct and spiritual, compulsory obedience 
to human, fallible authority over the conscience in 
religion is unthinkable. Christ’s followers are volun- 
teers, not conscripts. The theory of Christian vol- 
untarism is that every man is free to act from his own 
convictions in the exercise of choice under the lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ, without external compulsion. In 
becoming a Christian one hears the call of Jesus and 
makes his own response. God would not press the 
weight of a feather upon man’s will to compel him to 
be saved. The human response of God's gracious 
offer of salvation is first in turning away from sin, a 
free act called repentance; and the second is another 
free act, called faith, which is the commitment of 
one’s life and destiny to the atoning Saviour. 


At every turn the Christian decides and acts as a 
free soul. Nor is he left to grope without guidance. 
He has before him the pattern of Jesus’ own life of 
service lived in the same spirit. Jesus asserted his 
freedom in the Temple at the age of twelve, not in 
disobedience to his parents, but in recognition of his 
individual responsibility. He declared later that he 
“came” into the world and that he would “go” out of it 
to the Father. He asserted that he had the power to 
“lay down” his life, and none had the power to take 
it from him. Likewise he had the power to “take it” 
again. He would do both of his own accord. Appar- 
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ently there was never a movement or the slightest 
impulse on the part of the Father to override the 
voluntary choice of the Son; yet the Son always 
found his meat and drink in doing the will of his 
Father. 

A similar freedom has been the mark of the spirit- 
ual giants of history. Look at Paul. The moral 
career of Paul reminds one of the flight of some 
mighty eagle long confined in a cage and then re- 
leased; at first he is uncertain at his new feeling of 
freedom, but at length, becoming conscious of it, the 
heavy eyelids open, he looks about him, gathers his 
drooping wings for flight, and then with a scream of 
joy he soars away to the clouds. His eagle soul found 
its object in God’s free air. 

In Christianity the authoritative revelation of 
truth is given in a manner to honor freedom and 
evoke the voluntary spirit. Thus Christ gave the 
twelve a revelation of Deity in himself, but he did 
not impose this upon them as dogma. He chose 
rather to let the divine fact dawn upon them in the 
process of their spiritual advance as a discovery. He 
asked, “Whom do men say that I the Son of man am?” 
Note the question came after a long period of in- 
timate association with them and was a discovery as 
well as a revelation. While Christ was yet with his 
disciples, why did he say so little to them about 
another subject—his vicarious death? Was it not that 
they might themselves, Spirit-led, discover by de- 
grees its full meaning? That they did come thus to 
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understand it is evident in the amplified doctrine of 
atonement as elaborated in the Epistles. Always 
Christ exerted his authority over his followers in a 
manner to make them free. The disciples exercised 
their right to private judgment as they gazed on him, 
and deep in their souls they gradually but surely 
formed a new judgment—that they should see him 
upon the throne of the universe,—and it caused them 
of their own accord to call him their Lord as well as 
Saviour. Thereafter they delighted to regard them- 
selves as his bondslaves. The right of private judg- 
ment concerning the things of Christ has come 
marching down the ages to incite the most heroic 
devotion to him and to induce fullest self-realization 
in the devotees. This freedom makes for a manhood 
religion, as opposed to a childhood religion abiding 
under authority, and gives symmetry to human per- 
sonality in allowing full play of all man’s powers for 
the enrichment of society. 

We can only conclude that religious liberty is fun- 
damental to all human freedom. It is rooted in the 
natural law—it is a natural right belonging to every 
man because of his human nature and belongs, as 
Jacques Maritain says, to “the order of naturally 
sacred things.” It is, above all, the birthright of the 
Christian believer, who accepting the lordship of 
Jesus Christ and becoming a new man in Christ, is 
delivered from the bondage of “the law” to exercise 
liberty as an experience of sonship to God. This lib- 
erty, which is the flower of all human experience and 
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touches all the springs of life, liberates man at the 
highest levels of his capacities and achievements. To 
provide for it and protect it, in order that it may 
grow and bring forth its noblest benefits, is the duty 
of the modern state. To give religious liberty its 
rightful place among the great freedoms, an inter- 
national Bill of Rights, recommended by the United 
Nations, should be universally adopted. 


II 


MAN’S INCREASING BONDAGE 


The poor humanity upon which Jesus, the world’s 
Liberator, looked the day of his inaugural in con- 
temptible Nazareth was enough to fill one with sad- 
ness and pity, if not with stark hopelessness. He saw 
the people—captive, blind, and bruised—all but help- 
less. But he sounded forth a proclamation of assured 
deliverance from their bondage and predicted a com- 
ing day of jubilation for them: _ 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it 
again to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all 
them that were in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears (Luke 4:18-21). 

When Jesus promised liberation, was he speaking 
of the Roman political yoke? Was he considering the 
Old World’s economic slavery? Was he beholding 
a provincial social thralldom—traditions, customs, 
practices, and attitudes which fettered more strongly 


bash 
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and more cruelly than iron chains? Or was he solely 
concerned with the prevalent moral plight which 
afflicted individuals around him, and far beyond, in- 
cluding all human beings? 

Whatever the exact meaning of his intentions, we 
cannot doubt the reality and extent of his liberation. 
Unquestionably he did strike the shackles from sin- 
impoverished, sin-imprisoned, sin-blinded, sin-bruised 
individuals, as he will evermore continue to do for 
all who allow him to make them free. But his mes- 
sage and his messengers, empowered by the Spirit 
of God, accomplished much else. They produced un- 
measured social results. These Christian influences 
eventually broke the power of imperial Rome and 
introduced stupendous changes in the social life of 
the whole world. One has only to glance through 
such a commanding book as Gesta Christi, in which 
the renowned author, W. E. H. Leckey, with careful 
research, traces the vast reforms to which the Chris- 
tian religion gave birth and nurtured to robust 
strength in the life of mankind. The history of Chris- 
tianity is the story of increasing freedoms for man in 
every area of human life. 

Notwithstanding this incontrovertible fact, it is 
sorrowfully true that man today is still the victim of 
bondage—even of increasing bondage. Almost suffi- 
cient proof of it is the amazing spread of totalitarian- 
ism—fascism and nazism prior to World War II and 
communism since. The rising power of the dictatorial 
police state, supported by its hideous ideologies, has 
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imposed upon unnumbered millions the cruelest of 
tyrannies. Under governments or private agencies, 
throughout the world have been set up controls over 
broadcasting, cinemas, and the press which provide 
unrivaled power over freedom of expression. This 
staggering phenomenon in an age of enlightenment, 
high scientific attainment, and notable social progress 
is appalling. It is a condition so sinister as to plunge 
multitudes everywhere into profoundest doubt, if not 
absolute despair. Not a few have turned acidly cyni- 
cal toward all hope of freedom for mankind. Others 
have joined the suicide rank, preferring death to loss 
of liberty . | 

But tragic as enslavement under totalitarian states 
may be, we must point out still other grievous forms 
of bondage currently imposed upon man. Did Christ 
misconceive the magnitude of his undertaking, or 
have men forgotten? Or do they spurn his liberation? 
Professor Maritain of Princeton thinks that man is’ 
presently facing “an all-pervading slavery.” 

Perhaps. Look, if you will, at another form of 
bondage which closely resembles the totalitarian con- 
trols fastened upon individuals—pressured regimenta- 
tion. It is not confined to the police states but is a 
growing menace in so-called democratic countries, 
even in our own. We call it bondage, because any 
regimentation of persons, whether in politics, eco- 
nomics, or social realms is an affront to personality, 
a quenching of creativeness, and a restriction of true 
freedom. 
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Regimentation appears in deceptive shapes. Po- 
litically, often it is a mask worn by self-appointed 
regulators of a people’s thought under the guise of 
“the nation’s security.” These pressure groups pro- 
fessing patriotism, whether in pretense or sincerity, 
would suppress free speech and disregard the Bill 
of Rights. They repudiate the sane democratic pro- 
cess of arriving at sober judgments on public issues 
through free discussion and independent opinion, his- 
torically characteristic of America, and would substi- 
tute the worst techniques characteristic of totalitarian 
countries. These self-regulators are apt to be ruled 
by prejudice or self-interest and they run the gamut 
from request to demand to threats. A method not 
infrequently used is the smear, which, according to 
a new phrase, is “lynching by label.” The heat of pas- 
sion and prejudice ordinarily mounts highest when 
fear and suspicion stalk abroad in the land. What 
amazes is how tamely so many fall an easy prey to this 
vicious attack upon freedom. As another puts it, 
“What disturbs is not the rapacity of the wolves, but 
the sheepishness of the sheep.” 


Educationally, pressured regimentation is often 
carried on under the guise of “protecting the schools.” 
Groups posing as guardians of “the people’s welfare” 
would thus abolish academic freedom in our colleges 
and universities. They accomplish this by requiring 
strict adherence to a partisan point of view. This 
would result in making identical twins of the students, 
two by two, until the whole mass would be goose- 
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stepping under the command of the regent-protector- 
ate. Imagine what could happen to science and free 
investigation and the cause of truth in general if 
any such intolerable bonds were permanently laid 
upon the teachers! 

Religiously, powerful forces are strangely assuming 
the prerogative of infallible control over the individu- 
al’s conscience. Clifton Fadiman recently deplored 
the loss of individualism in this country. He said the 
increasing tendency of people to look alike and act 
alike has produced a masklike quality to the faces 
of Americans as a whole and has largely obliterated 
individual personality. Fadiman named war and the 
threat of war, machines, and such mass communi- 
cators as movies, radio, and television, as the principal 
depersonalizers of the American people. But au- 
thoritarianism in religion must be added to the 
factors which supports individuality. 

Whether by the insidious process of regimentation 
or by the forthright clamping of controls upon reli- 
gion, it must be admitted that religious freedom is 
suffering today as it has not for centuries past. 

A new outbreak of intolerance and repression of 
religious liberty strikes at man’s progress. Religious 
freedom, always first in importance but frequently 
last to be achieved, is today challenged as never 
before. With the rise of Hitler the world witnessed 
a repudiation of any liberty belonging to a divine 
order and of any power which came from outside 
the state. With the rise of Marxism it beheld a to- 
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talitarian system which proclaims that religion is 
“an aspect of spiritual oppression” and should be 
throttled for the good of the state. 

In Islamic lands may be observed the orlinies of 
a church-state arrangement, a theocratic order, which 
penalizes apostates with death, demands absolute 
conformity, and makes religious liberty unthinkable. 

In Roman Catholic countries, such as Italy, Spain, 
and Latin America, is carried forward a medieval 
doctrine of church-state relations which imposes ab- 
horrent restrictions upon religious minorities. Ma- 
caulay paraphrased Augustine’s statement of the 
Catholic doctrine: “I am in the right, and you are in 
the wrong. When you are the stronger, you ought 
to tolerate me, for it is your duty to tolerate truth. 
But when I am the stronger, I shall persecute you, 
for it is my duty to persecute error.”' In answer to a 
reproach for inconsistency, a witty Roman Catholic 
answered: “When we are in power we behave on 
our principles. When you are in power we expect 
you to behave on yours.”” 

In the United States, where separation of church 
and state forbids sectarian instruction in the public 
schools, many fear that the home and the church, 
God’s chosen agencies for giving religious nurture, 
will so far fail to furnish adequate religious training 
that a generation may arise that will treat religious 


*Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays “Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” (New York: Sully and Kleinteich, 1900), Vol. II. 

“William Paton, The Church and the New Order (New York: 
Macmillan, 1941), p. 140. 
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convictions as of no value, hence of having no place 
in Americain life. It was not the idea of the found- 
ing fathers that the nation should be separated from 
religion—only that no fetters be laid upon man’s soul. 
Religion, to be vital, must be free; and its finest fruit 
is individuality. The brushing aside of religion in a 
studied neglect of it can only mean its slow death. 
We come now to a more serious cramping of man’s 
soul, by what many call secularism. Professor Mon- 
tague, of Columbia University, a short while ago is 
reported as saying: “For the first time in history we 
are confronted with the prospect of complete secular- 
ization of the opinions, the practices and emotions 
of mankind.” A little before this, Ellwood, the dis- 
tinguished sociologist of Duke University, sent forth 
his arresting book entitled, The World’s Neglect of 
Christianity, in which he showed how business and 
industry, education and culture, politics and inter- 
national affairs found no room in their inns for Christ. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, upon discovering that a 
loudly advertised symposium on subjects dealing 
with important areas of our generation neglected to 
mention religion, asked the editors: “Why is it that 
you treat art, the sciences, industry, education, poli- 
tics, and recreation, but omit religion?” “Well,” re- 
plied an editor, “no one of us thought we knew 
enough about religion to write on that.” “Pigeon- 
holed!” commented Fosdick. Of modern man, one 
has remarked, he was born in a municipal hospital, 
educated in a public school, married by a civil officer, 
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spent his life immersed in business, and died without 
benefit of clergy, without hope of a life to come. 


If “things are in the saddle,” they invariably press 
man down to earth. What is that but bondage of 
the most sordid kind? Men become mere money- 
grubbers! ‘Timeservers! Earth-bound creatures! 
Prisoners by their own choice! 


This shortsighted living not only restricts the in- 
dividual to narrow confines, but also it seriously im- 
perils society. In the solemn words of Woodrow 
Wilson we acknowledge, “Our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 
When Arnold Toynbee, who is probably our pro- 
foundest student of civilization, was asked if it is 
necessary for our Western civilization to perish like 
those of other times, he replied, “No, all that is 
necessary for ours to live is for it to become adjusted 
to the Eternal.” 


Adjusted to the Eternal—what does that involve? 
Is that only a pious term for another sort of slavery? 
Does it mean that life must be put under control of 
the church? We know that prior to the Protestant 
Reformation it was thought that life was divided into 
the secular and the religious, with a corresponding 
double standard of Christian ethics—one for the re- 
ligious orders and one for the laity. The Reformation 
denied the validity of any such division. It asserted 
that all men are called to serve God in their various 
vocations under the same governing Christian ethics 
—the artisan at his task, the mother in the home, the 
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teacher in his chair, the nurse at the bedside of the 
sick, just as truly as the priest or preacher in his 
ministry. Joseph Jefferson declared that Edwin 
Booth behind scenes ran his theater as if it were a 
church, whereupon Booth explained, “There is no 
door in my theater through which God cannot see.” 


The Reformation brought us the right conception 
of life. We can regard all things sacred by adjusting 
them to the Eternal, dedicating them to God, and 
using them for his glory and for the good of all. All 
that is required to free the worldly bound spirit of 
man is for him to understand that he has unhindered, 
immediate access to God, may work with God, and 
thus have his work endure. 


At least one speaker in the notable celebration at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1949 be- 
lieved that if there has been a great burst of scien- 
tific invention during the past hundred years so great 
as to make man a slave to his own technology, there 
are signs now to indicate there is about to come a 
great burst of spiritual energy and discovery which 
will emancipate him from mechanical things and en- 
able him to work as a partner with God. 


Inseparable from bondage to the secular has been 
a sore affliction through worries. It is not strange that 
the secular-minded man “behaves like a tree in a high 
wind.” A heightened tempo of life was inevitable, 
if the mundane struggle should itself be so ac- 
centuated. The calming effects of meditation and 
prayer were lost. Tranquillity would be less and less 
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the boon of troubled folk. The dynamic rein- 
forcement of religious faith disappeared. Fears be- 
came more and more acute until half the world are 
now slaves of fear and the other half in bondage 
to fear of fear. Worries about the problems of the 
postwar world, about possible war to end civilization, 
about inflation and deflation, about what labor may 
do to management or what management may do to 
labor, about old age security, and about numerous 
other matters pertaining to everyday experience, de- 
liver hapless modern man to frenzy. Meanwhile 
stomach ulcers multiply, the number of heart failures 
horrify, and nervous disorders disproportionately fill 
up our hospitals. 


It is not surprising that men, seeing themselves the 
subjects of increasing handicaps, should yield to yet 
another strong chain of bondage. ‘That final chain is 
a sense of futility. Jung, a pioneer psychologist who 
knew much about human beings, remarked once, “If 
I only knew that life had some meaning and pur- 
pose there would be no silly worries about my 
nerves. 


To this sense of futility different individuals react 
differently. Some, like the child lost in a New York 
terminal station, hopeless of relief, sit down and begin 
to sob. Others give themselves over to drink, drugs, 
sensuality. Some resort to suicide. Not a few bear 
themselves with debonair recklessness, as in certain 
evil days gone by. The archeologist dug up a tomb 
in a Mediterranean country on which were inscribed 
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the Latin words, Non fui, fui, non sum, non curo. 
Translated, they were: “I was not, I was, I am not, I 
do not care.” It is possible that this sense of life's 
futility has crept upon a very large number in our 
day. 

Let us dwell no longer upon these somber con- 
ditions. Why linger upon descriptions, citations, and 
quotations which unequivocably authenticate man’s 
worsening plight and his utter inability by means of 
his own discoveries, inventions, and extended powers 
to throw off his throttling bands? But is there no 
liberation for him? Where can he look? Can he get 
divine help? 

The answer is a glad, confident affirmation. In the 
light of adequate evidence, of abundant Christian 
experience, of challenging divine invitation, bur- 
dened, bruised man may repair to Jesus Christ, as 
once they did in Galilee. He remains the great 
Liberator. “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” Those in bondage need only apply 
to him, and they will know he is still the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. They have only to ask him and 
he will deliver them. 


? 


“America was born,” avowed President Coolidge, 
“in a revival of religion.” In recognition of the power 
of religious faith to free the people from grievous 
burdens, President Truman in 1949 spoke to the 
nation in behalf of a country-wide revival. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that every problem in the world 


today could be solved, if men would only live by the 
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principles of the ancient prophets or the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 


Again and again has history upheld the presidential 
contentions. Some will insist that modern freedom 
was first wrested from tyrants in winning the Magna 
Charta in 1215. Others will trace freedom’s origin 
back to the virile independence of Wycliffe and his 
Lollard preachers in the fourteenth century. Still 
others will assert that it began with the Renaissance 
in the fifteenth century and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth. Yet again some, with good rea- 
son, will argue that it resulted from the passion for 
liberty which characterized the Puritan upheaval in 
the seventeenth century. A strong case can be made 
out for the Evangelical Revival, which has been 
called the watershed of Anglo-Saxon history, when 
a prodigal people found its soul. The glorious heri- 
tage of liberty and social reform bequeathed to the 
English and American peoples had been fed at many 
springs, but it reached the wide sweep of a mighty 
river in this revival, because Christ is ever the true 
saviour of liberation. 


“The question today,” once commented Chief Jus- 
tice Charles E. Hughes, “is whether we have enough 
of the old spirit which gave us our institutions to save 
them from being overwhelmed.” 


iil 
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There are those who hold that we need not despair 
when we confront man’s increasing bondage. They 
believe that man has within himself, or of his de- 
vising, sufficient means whereby he may achieve his 
emancipation. In proof of the vigor and prevalence 
of such belief, witness the number and popularity of 
self-help books which offer relief to tortured souls. 
The titles proclaim how people may find peace of 
mind, how find happiness, how avoid worry and start 
living, how live effectively! That these books from 
week to week head the nonfiction lists fills me with a 
certain somberness, if for no other reason than that 
they indicate there are so many tormented people 
who are clutching at any proffered way out of their 
intolerable shackles. 


Far be it from any of us to deride or to decry the 
regimens, the disciplines, the rules or remedies pre- 
scribed by the reputed emancipators. Some of these 
valiant writers, aspiring to be philanthropists, have 
labored long in the fields of human experience to 
garner wisdom which would teach the toiling ones 
how to throw off their bonds. Other would-be-bene- 
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factors have delved into earth’s philosophies with the 
faith that they have found the infallible formulas by 
which suffering mortals may grasp the coveted boons. 
Still others have diligently explored the sciences for 
the precise insights which assure freedom. Possibly 
it will harm no one to read these books. Let us re- 
joice in whatever way eager readers of them may dis- 
cover even temporary relief for a freer life. 


Unfortunately, the major portions of these books 
do not afford assurance of either adequate or con- 
tinuous escape from the sore afflictions which most 
victims undergo. Can any self-help, meritorious as 
it may be, really and permanently deliver? 


Many have been sadly disillusioned. Others need 
to be warned. Perhaps Jesus’ parable of the strong 
man and the seven devils may serve to illustrate 
what happens to some self-reliant individuals. Here 
is Luke’s account, as recorded in chapter eleven, 
verses 21-22, 24-26, in his Gospel: 


When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace: but when a stronger than he shall 
come upon him, and overcome him, he taketh from him 
all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils. 
. . . When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest; and finding 
none, he saith, I will return unto my house whence I 
came out. And when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself; and they enter in, and 
dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than 


the first. 
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Jesus is emphasizing an old warning that victory is 
not always for the strong. No more for the strong 
in knowledge, skill, and will than physical prowess. 
The offices of psychiatrists are reported to be clut- 
tered with eminent folk who have learned the tech- 
niques of mastery. Not weaklings, but the mighty 
who are tempted to presume again and again are 
defeated. Sick people frequently live longer than 
those who are well because they realize their limita- 
tions and draw upon available aids or upon unseen 
and superior powers. 


Let us grant in particular the benefits which come 
to one who has learned about the workings of his 
mind. With the knowledge of the fact of dual or 
multiple personalities, many have been enabled to 
pull themselves together and arrive at some kind of 
personal unity or integration. Then followed a truer 
confidence in themselves, the putting away of need- 
less fears; or came the riddance from an excessive 
sense of guilt; or they were taught how to make 
necessary adjustments to environment, to associates, 
or to their tasks. 


But psychiatry is for abnormal people and neu- 
rotics. It can only liberate from shadow fears. It 
has no power to transform one’s character. It may 
clear away certain kinds of rubbish in our wells, but 
it cannot supply a life-giving stream of water. It 
may prepare the ground for a good life, but it cannot 
make men good. It may create a desire for freedom, 
but at the last it cannot make men free. 
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When confronting the social evils which enslave 
vast numbers of people, many would invoke legisla- 
tion or other collective means. They argue that 
collective effort can change the social conditions 
which inflict stupendous injuries. They are correct 
in estimating a greater power in social evils than in 
individual ones. Individual slavery in drunkenness 
is tragic, but it is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
debauchery of the masses through social drinking 
and the ravages of liquor traffic. For an individual 
to be a killer is lamentable, but war organized on a 
gigantic scale—particularly modern war, which is 
totalitarian—is unspeakable. Civilization, if it would 
preserve itself, to say nothing of advancing, must 
try to do its utmost to arrest social evils. It will 
hardly be contended, however, that social effort in its 
finest enlistment of men and agencies has been able 
to free society. We do not despise the Utopian dream- 
ers, we do not minimize the amelioration and the 
progress, but alas, we shall have to admit that human- 
ism at its best still lacks a satisfactory demonstration 
of its power to free the world. Legislation is little 
more than a public expression of the opinion of the 
majority, and it demonstrates no magical power of 
change in people’s character. A military pact can- 
not prevent an invasion of ideas. It may induce a 
Maginot-line mindedness which endangers a people’s 
security. 

What we have just said is not meant to decry social 
effort. We owe a vast deal to the social reformers. 
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Living in advance of their time and always passionate 
in their endeavors, they often appear radical, but they 
frequently push society forward. Consider the de- 
spised Anabaptists. An Oxonian writes: “We have 
come to regard human liberty, freedom of speech 
and toleration as characteristic of our way of life and 
fundamental to any worth-while existence. It might 
be well to recall how relatively recent in our own tra- 
dition is the idea of tolerance, how costly was its 
establishment and where its roots really lie. Middle- 
ton Murry has recently argued that the bases of what 
we call ‘free society’—that is, Western Christendom 
at its best—are to be found in the humanism of the 
Renaissance and the experiential and undogmatic 
Christianity of the Independents of seventeenth cen- 
tury England. It was the Anabaptists, left-wing of 
the Reformation movement in the sixteenth century, 
who first proclaimed the new and revolutionary prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. Force, declared the 
Anabaptists, ought not to be used in matters of re- 
ligion and conscience. Neither the Church nor the 
State should compel men into uniformity of belief 
and practice, or torture them in the supposed in- 
terests of their eternal salvation. It was the pleas and 
claims made by the Anabaptists, and the staunchness 
with which they endured persecution from both 
Catholics and Protestants, which prepared the way 
at last for a wider and wiser charity.” 


‘Emest A. Payne, The Anabaptists of the 16th Century: Their 
Influence in the Modern World (London: The Carey Kingsgate 
Press ). 
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The socially-minded now, as then, will invariably 
cry out against terrorism. Have we the courage in 
our time to stand out against totalitarianism—ecclesi- 
astical as well as political? Or do we tamely succumb 
to an easy tolerance which is not only false but also 
the sign of our spiritual deterioration, if not desti- 
tution? 


In cordial recognition of the value of social con- 
cerns, it must nevertheless be said that the so-called 
social gospel as proclaimed by some has been too 
often a mere humanistic endeavor. This has been 
so mainly because it has been too nearly restricted to 
radical liberals and because it has been insufficiently 
integrated with the individual gospel. It has too 
often relied upon mere social mechanisms. Endeavors 
based upon the predicate of human sufficiency are 
doomed to disappointment. They may achieve miti- 
gation of evils but not elimination. “Christ never had 
a desk, or a budget, or an executive committee to 
present a program to His constituency,” says Charles 
Wells, “but He had a cross. There is nothing wrong 
with a desk or a budget or an executive committee, 
but there is always something wrong when there is 
no cross.” Human evil is so deeply entrenched that 
only the cross is adequate for it. 


The temptation of Jesus was the key to his charac- 
ter and to his program . In that three-act drama we 
behold him considering, weighing, and at length 
judging the means by which he might redeem the 


world. After critical examination of several methods 
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zealously recommended by the politically ambitious, 
by the materially minded and by the fanatically 
presumptuous, he chose the way of the cross. Only 
a cross could liberate mankind. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau might prate about man’s 
“native goodness”; humanists might proclaim “man’s 
automatic progress’; Marxists might trust in economic 
determinism; capitalistic imperialists might vaunt 
their power and resources; but Jesus knew what is in 
man and what is good for man. 


What shall be done about the divorce evil which 
is breaking up so many homes? about the liquor evil 
which is undermining the nation? about the gambling 
which is spreading its tentacles and enmeshing mul- 
tiplied thousands? about the salacious literature 
which is poisoning the minds of thirty million youths? 
about race discrimination which produces such suffer- 
ing and rank injustice? about economic malpractices 
which condemn to poverty and peonage whole 
masses? about the international tensions which are 
menacing with dread war? 


Hermann Hagedorn, in a notable long poem, en- 
titled, The Bomb That Fell on America,’ portrays 
what might happen if men should catch the vision, 
the spirit, and the power of the cross. Listen to his 
lines: 


In a desert [the Lord] set me down, wilder and darker 
than any in New Mexico. 


"Used by permission of the author. 
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And there was a Cross in the desert, and a Man on 
the Cross. 

And I was alone in the world, alone with a Man on a 
Cross, 

Alone, except for the Lord, and the Lord a Voice in 
my heart, 


“Look at Him,” said the Voice, “and look at yourself. 


How do you appear to yourself beside Him?” 
Stripped naked and afire, 

With all the self-will broken, 
Shaking and sobbing, sobbing and shaking, I lay, 


Alone in space, alone save for a Cross. 


But the Voice said, “This is the beginning, this is 
daybreak. 

Give me your life, and day shall be like a new world. 

The unclean shall be clean, the cowardice, courage, the 
weakness, power. 


Man without God is a bubble in the sea, a single 
grain of sand on an infinite beach. 


God and man together, we are such power as not all 
the atoms in all Creation can match!” 


A reconstructed world awaits the co-ordination of 
man’s work with God's after the manner of Jesus. 
What if Jesus’ spirit were made regnant in the arts 
and sciences, in business and industry, in literature 
and life, in government and in the social order? 

Make no mistake about what Christianity is. It is 
not a body of theology, sublime as may be its theses. 
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It is not a system of morality, superior though its 
ethics may be. It is not an order of worship, even 
if the most beautiful ever conceived. It is not a set 
of sacraments, symbolically significant though they 
may be. It is not even an example and pattern of 
life, though perfect. It is the incomparable power of 
a Cross which opens the way to God, which puts 
away human guilt and fear and unites man with 
God. The cross of Jesus Christ was not suffered 
simply as the outcome of a courageous, fearless life. 
It was not limited to a demonstration of the sinfulness 
of sin. It was more than a revelation of divine love 
or the significance of sacrifice. It was the answer 
of God to man’s helplessness. God was in the Christ 
of the cross reconciling the world unto himself. Rec- 
onciled to God by that cross, laying hold of the one 
means which releases the power in the human soul 
and sets it free, man in fellowship with God is suff- 
cient for his foes, for his tasks, and for his noblest 
destiny. 

In the power of the cross, as Emil Brunner says, 
“one may walk into the secret throne room of the 
soul, see there upon the chief seat oneself clad in the 
robes of many a pride, and then take oneself by 
the throat, hurl oneself from the chief seat and ask 
our Lord to sit there.” Then with God upon the 
throne and working with him, one cannot fail. No foe 
can throttle, one is free. 


John Newton, deserting from the British navy, be- 
came involved in the atrocities of the African slave 
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trade. Sinking from bad to worse, he himself was 
sold to a Negress, to be a slave of slaves. On March 
10, 1748, in a great storm at sea, he experienced the 
power of the cross in the depths of his being. Then 
his biographers say he began making history. He 
became “a second founder of the Church of Eng- 
land” and a founder of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. He lighted the souls of Wilberforce and 
Cowper. He was the author of the hymn, “Amazing 
Grace.” In his joyous, new, free life he kept above 
his fireplace the Scripture text, “Thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and 
the Lord thy God redeemed thee.” 


Newton, one of the many to purge, illumine, and 
challenge the eighteenth century, was essentially 
the product of the Evangelical Revival inaugurated 
by John Wesley, the greatest example of social eman- 
cipation by means of the cross perhaps ever known to 
history. 

Listening to Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans that night in Aldersgate Street, Wesley 
caught the vision of the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in Christ and felt his own 
heart strangely warmed. At a time when Protestant- 
ism was dying, there was a new birthday for freedom. 
The principles of the Reformation were now to be 
applied and implemented. “Salvation by faith” was 
to become a vital, personal experience and no longer 
a doctrinal dogma; “the priesthood of all believers” 
was to make of every believer a soul-winner; the 
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“open Bible” was to become a guide for each indi- 
vidual and all of society. 


From that day that Wesley preached his first field 
sermon in Bristol, stagnant slum dwellers, lawless 
smugglers, gutter drunkards, shameless prostitutes, 
blasphemous sailors, as well as the great Wilberforce, 
Lord Teignmouth, Cowper, Hannah Moore, and un- 
numbered hosts among the English, low and high, 
began to glimpse the meaning of liberty, equality and 
fraternity—liberty from sin, misery, and death; 
equality of collier and king; fraternity of all mankind. 
The England he faced was the country of the slave 
trader, the kidnaper, the trading justice, the com- 
mercial exploiter, the official grafter, the mad gam- 
bler, the covetous preacher, together with a populace 
mired down in materialism—in short, a rotten, putrid 
society sinking down into the abyss. Many of the 
most eminent of Wesley's contemporaries were either 
contemptuous or skeptical of his movement. Those 
who sat in the seat of the scornful or hurled the cyn- 
ics ban—or who encouraged the brutal mobs to 
assail with rocks and knives—included magistrates 
and squires, priests and preachers, politicians and 
philosophers, demagogues and notables. Assaults 
from society leaders resembled a protest from the 
Duchess of Buckingham, illegitimate daughter of 
James II, addressed to the Countess of Huntingdon, 
who valiantly supported Wesley: “His doctrines are 
most repulsive and strongly tinctured with imperti- 
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nence. it is monstrous to be told you have a heart as 
sinful as the common wretches that craw] the earth.” 

If those in the near-by discredited Wesley's evan- 
gelical effort, those at a greater distance had clearer 
discernment. The verdict of history renders a truer 
appraisal. Professor Elie Halevy thinks the revival 
offers “the only consistent explanation of the highest 
social and moral achievements of modern England.” 
J. R. Green insists the revival “changed the whole 
tone of English society.” Leckey declares it “changed 
the whole spirit of the English Church.” Lloyd 
George declared, “England owes more to the move- 
ment of which Wesley was the inspirer and leader 
than to any other movement in the whole of its 
history.” Lord Baldwin asserted, “You cannot explain 
nineteenth century England until you explain John 
Wesley,” and, he added, “I believe it is equally true 
to say that you cannot understand twentieth century 
America unless you understand Wesley.” 

For the method of achieving human freedom, com- 
pare, if you will, the beliefs of Karl Marx and John 
Wesley. Marx cried, “No god”; Wesley preached, 
“God the source of all insights, justice and truth.” 
To Marx the individual was a materialistic animal, 
perishing at death like a rat; to Wesley, a person was 
an immortal spirit, capable of infinite growth. Marx 
sought social justice by revolution; Wesley by re- 
generation. To Marx religion was a priest-concocted 
opiate; to Wesley it was the eye of the soul, the 
source of liberty, the power of attainment. To Marx 
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brotherhood meant a coerced comradeship; to Wes- 
ley, it signified a spiritual fellowship intended to 
embrace all mankind. Marx would change the world 
by force and mechanisms; Wesley would change so- 
ciety by invoking God’s power to change men. To 
Marx, Jesus Christ was an idiot; to Wesley, Christ 
was the revelation of God, the wisdom of God, and 
the power of God. Marx believed that man can by 
means within his own power produce the ideal so- 
ciety; Wesley believed that redeemed society can 
come only by working with God.” 


*J. Wesley Bready, This Freedom—Whence? (New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 1946). 


IV 


YOU CAN BE LIBERATED 


Of personal bondage in its worst aspect we may 
read an illuminating illustration in an old story, re- 
corded in the fifth chapter of Mark. It is the account 
of a tortured man who suffered more than the de- 
spairing, displaced persons in European lands who 
stumble on day after day without compass, without 
food, and without hope. Yet in some sense, if not in 
the same degree, it describes the condition of multi- 
tudes in our time. Mark’s language is not meant to be 
scientific; rather it reminds one of Dante’s, or, in its 
dark shadows touched by the light, of the brush of 
a Rembrandt. I shall quote only a part: 


And they came over unto the other side of the sea, 
into the country of the Gadarenes. And when he was 
come out of the ship, immediately there met him out 
of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, who had his 
dwelling among the tombs; and no man could bind him, 
no, not with chains: because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in 
pieces: neither could any man tame him. And always, 
night and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs, 
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crying, and cutting himself with stones. But when he saw 
Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped him, and cried with 
a loud voice, and said, What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of the most high God? I adjure thee by 
God, that thou torment me not. For he said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. And he asked 
him, What is thy name? And he answered, saying, My 
name is Legion: for we are many. 


Formerly the expositors used the case of the 
Gadarene to show what sin is at the maximum. They 
pointed to his “unclean spirit” and his “dwelling 
among the tombs” as evidence of corruption. They 
emphasized the lawlessness of sin in this man, who 
could not be restrained by the strongest fetters or 
tamed by any method of cultivation. They warned 
of the menace of sin—first, to the individual, who 
was “always, night and day . . . cutting himself with 
stones’; and then to society which is constantly ter- 
rorized by the sinner. Last of all, they emphasized 
that sin is madness—moral insanity. 


The modern interpreters insist that this was clearly 
a mental case. The Gadarene was distracted, that is, 
he was torn asunder by conflicting forces within him. 
He was a dual, or, more properly speaking, a plural 
personality. His name was legion because of these 
contending personalities which had never been in- 
tegrated within him. He was the victim of an acute 
sense of guilt, which caused him to adjure Jesus by 
God that he should not be more tormented. This 
inner cleavage and this sense of guilt filled him with 
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fear, drove him to desperation, to seclusion in the 
mountains and in the tombs. 

What happened to him in Jesus’ healing was ex- 
purgation, which came about partly through confes- 
sion and release from his fears. In the process by 
which at length he came to be “in his right mind” he 
experienced forgiveness. Now he was reorganized, 
rehabilitated, “made whole,” completely unified, and 
made ready for useful living—a free man! 

We are told nothing of the Gadarene’s prior life— 
nothing of prenatal care, of infantile or youthful 
episodes—hence we have no revelation of dark acts 
or repressions which may have brought him to the 
sorrowful plight in which we first behold him. No 
doubt there was much in his past, as there is in 
every human tragedy, which may account for charac- 
teristics which here enchain our attention. A psy- 
chiatrist could possibly enlighten us in respect to all 
these matters, but we do not come to Jesus as to a 
psychiatrist but as to a divine Saviour. We welcome 
all that modern knowledge may contribute to human 
understanding, but believers urge that there is more 
to the explanation of this story than psychology. It 
is the divine-plus element which gives assurance that 
you and I and every person can be liberated. 

In the shaping of any life there are certain major 
factors of unmistakable import. One of these is 
heredity, another is environment, a third is personal 
will, and the fourth is the grace of God. In Paul 
the apostle, all would agree that heredity, environ- 
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ment, and personal will combined to produce a 
definite result in the type of man he grew to be. Yet 
Paul asserted, “By the grace of God I am what I 
am. The ultimate controlling power in the good 
and useful life is God. 


The Gospels are crowded with incomparable ac- 
counts of liberated individuals—as Simon Peter lib- 
erated from instability, Matthew and Zaccheus the 
 publicans from inordinate greed, John the beloved 
from cruel intolerance, Mary Magdalene from demon 
possession, as well as this enslaved Gadarene from 
his afflictions. The book of Acts is also full of beau- 
tiful transformations—as the lame man from his 
limping, the self-centered man from his selfishness, 
the pagan philosopher from his false thought forms, 
the troubled jailer from his harassing fears. In the 
little book of Philemon is a cameo carving of a slave's 
features whose figure forever will inspire us. 


Biographies of liberated men and women, however, 
are not limited to the Holy Scriptures. All subsequent 
literature abounds with examples. One of history's 
strongest characters was Augustine, now called the 
Great, once a dissolute youth, who, after deliverance, 
offered this prayer: “Let my soul take refuge from 
the crowding turmoil of worldly thoughts beneath the 
shadow of ue wings; let my heart, this sea of restless 
waves, find peace in thee,O God.” Another one-time 
wastrel, John Bunyan, feeling so guilty that he 
thought himself unworthy of notice by the crows or 
frogs, finding liberation, in Pilgrim's Progress pictured 
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his foes under the symbol of Apollyon, the foul 
fiend, who “stradled quite over the breadth of the 
way, and said, . .. prepare thyself to die for I swear 
by my Infernal Den, that thou shalt go no further, 
for here will I spill thy soul.” But no evil power 
spilled the soul of Bunyan, and his victory over Bed- 
ford Jail and its wicked persecutors lives to enhearten 
all those who would escape the toils of sin and error. 

But why lengthen the list? It extends through 
all the centuries. In a rare book entitled I Have 
Seen God Do It, Sherwood Eddy tells of his journeys 
in many lands and of his witnessing the changes 
wrought in the lives of individuals and in the social 
order through Christ the Liberator. Not the least 
impressive story told in the book is his own—how it 
was when he, a son of fortune but an indifferent, 
even wayward student in Yale, accepted the invita- 
tion of a friend to hear Dwight L. Moody and was led 
to know the liberty wherewith Christ makes men free. 

Perhaps the reader is asking, “What about the 
particular tyranny that rules over me?” It may be you 
are saying, “I know something of the anguish of 
guilt and the torment of fear, but my case is different 
.... No doubt it is; but whatever the nature of it, 
you can be free. 

Some of the most stubborn forms of bondage today 
are not producing a proper concern in their victims. 
The speaker on a recent radio broadcast of the Co- 
lumbia “Church of the Air” program declared that 
respectability in decent people constituted a distinct 
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modern menace. Some with college degrees, some 
with family trees, others with notations in a little 
black bank book, still others with tailored suits, and 
yet others with membership in a club, allow these 
subtle bonds of a deadly respectability to forge chains 
upon them. None of these things are evil in them- 
selves. It may be conceded that membership in 
a club does enable some little people to make de- 
sirable contacts with big people, and there is nothing 
wrong with a family tree, rotten limbs and all. But 
if any of these things tends to shut one off from one’s 
fellow man in a narrow room of false pride, that 
confinement becomes a vestibule of hell. It contri- - 
butes to an utterly false estimate of oneself. As 
Reinhold Neibuhr would say, “Until my pride is 
broken, until I really stand face to face with God, 
and become aware of his judgment and his divine 
mercy, I do not really know myself; I fool myself 
about myself. That is the human situation.” 


The worst has still to be said about this crippling 
struggle after prized respectability. It does not per- 
mit one to escape the disadvantages many fear, but it 
stifles one’s nobler powers. “It leaves one,” said the 
radio speaker on the “Church of the Air,” “with no 
daring dreams—no soaring spirit—no braving of wind- 
swept moors in search of high adventure—no experi- 
ence of love and compassion. It condemns one to 
contented slipping in the clinging muck of the ex- 
pedient, the safe, the sure, the traditional, to display 
a tattered slogan, “Let us make the world safe for 
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mediocrity. We can only pity the constricted souls 
of such respectable folk. What a far cry from that 
sort of life to the kind lived with Jesus by those who 
caught his spirit and turned a pagan, respectable 
world upside down!” 

Any form of selfishness is bondage. “He was a 
self-centered little clod,” writes Bernard Shaw, “com- 
pounded of worries and grievances, complaining 
against all men because he thought they were doing 
nothing to relieve him.” That description exactly fits 
too many of us. 

You need not say, “But I can’t help it—I was born 
that way.” No, you may have been born with the 
devil in you—or a legion of them—but the devils can 
be expelled. You whine, “But I am a part of all I 
meet; I was shaped by external forces to be this 
way. “Be not conformed to the world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect, will of God.” You see, God wants you to be 
liberated; he provides for your freedom! 

Life is not alone limited by narrow aims and 
pursuits, or even by the enslaving processes of black 
sins. There is another bondage, the ultimate of evil. 

A man complained bitterly that more and more the 
door of life’s meaning was shutting upon him and, 
he believed, in like manner, upon countless others. 
So far as he was concerned, no door of any heaven 
stood ajar through which he might catch a glimpse 
of the significance of human life, much less of the 
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purpose of the cosmos. Approaching middle life and 
watching the passing of the years—quieter, sadder 
years for him—a sense of futility, of stark unbelief in 
any meaning or purpose anywhere, was gradually 
closing in upon him. How different could it be said 
was he from the poor Gadarene who had his dwelling 
in the tombs? If existence has no meaning, how can 
life have any zest? What reason is there for living? 
Is not the sense of futility—stark defeatism—worse 
than the tyrannies of poverty, pain, vile sin, or any 
known difficulty? Is not deliverance from that the 
most blessed gift of the Great Liberator? 


Liberation through Christ is real and complete. 
A woman cried out of the depths: 


I wish there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches, 


And all of our selfish grief 
Could be dropped like a shabby old coat, at the door, 


And never put on again. 
—LovuisA FLETCHER TARKINGTON 


Yes, all this and more may be realized. Christ's 
liberation through his atoning sacrifice for sin is, first 
of all, deliverance from eternal penalities, hence from 
the pangs of guilt and the apprehensions of fear. It 
is divine forgiveness, which is better than any psy- 
chological procurement. His liberation is also de- 
liverance from the power of the evil that afflicts us, 
not always in granting immunity from the difficulty 
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itself but in enabling one to lay hold of the unseen, 
divine power for soul mastery of it. 

In life's sorest perplexity, when the load is heaviest 
to carry, deliverance may be found by remembering 
that God is a factor in the situation. Near to the place 
where the author of these words daily works is a 
bronze placque attached to the wall where once 
stood the office of Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph. On the placque is the inscription 
of the first message sent over the wire instrument. 
It was, “What hath God wrought!” The explanation 
of that message is that Morse had gone to the United 
States Senate with an urgent request for required aid 
in getting his invention into service and had been de- 
nied. He went to his lodging, where he knelt in 
prayer, “knowing,” he said, “from long experience 
where help must come in hours of difficulty.” He con- 
fessed that on his knees he disposed of all his cares, 
and upon retiring to his bed dropped into sleep as 
quietly as a little child. Meanwhile an unexpected 
chance came to his friends in the Senate to include his 
bill in a group of bills, and the necessary assistance 
had been found. Soon he was able to flash to the 
world what had seemed to human resources impos- 
sible—“What hath God wrought!” 

This all adds up to the necessity for faith; and we 
in our day are so short of that. Perhaps one might 
agree with Kierkegaard, whose philosophical insights 
have increasingly impressed the world: “Let us col- 
lect all the New Testaments there are in existence, let 
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us carry them out to an open place or up upon a 
mountain, and then, while we all kneel down, let 
someone address God in this fashion: Take this book 
back again; we men, such as we are now, are no good 
at dealing with a thing like this; it only makes us 
unhappy. My proposal is that like the inhabitants 
of Gadara we beseech Christ to “depart out of our 
coasts. ” 

A better proposal would be that every man open 
his New Testament right where he is and begin to 
listen to the voice of the Son of God. Putting away 
the blind resistance which in him cries out to be let 
alone, let him yield to the call of Jesus Christ, and he 
will find faith. Presently he will know himself lib- 
erated from the forces which have tended to entomb 
his life, discover himself clothed in his right mind, 
publishing how great things Jesus has done for him. 

The decline of faith, which some generations ago 
was initiated by the defection of intellectuals, may 
have reached its nadir and be on the way up again. 
So dependable an authority as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft de- 
clared in Washington, on his recent visit to America, 
that faith, having deteriorated until it sank to an all- 
time low among the masses, now shows signs of 
expressing itself with renewed vigor, first of all, 
among intellectuals. He went on to voice the hope 
that other classes in turn may be expected to catch 
step and march under the banners of belief. 

Circumscribed by hostility, harassed by peril, and 
cast down by frustrations, men ask how they may 
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experience deliverance. Freud held that the strong- 
est human desire is to be loved; Jung insisted man’s 
supreme longing is for security; while Adler thought 
that the greatest of all hungers is for significance. The 
believing follower of Jesus finds all three in him. 
Perhaps it is not in the wastrel, the perverse, or 
the neurotic but in the finest souls that inner conflicts 
produce the keenest anguish. Recently, upon laying 
down the autobiography of one of America’s most 
eminent preachers, after having finished his story of 
a long battle fought with conscience, I felt convinced 
of this: The minister tells of his devout Roman 
Catholic parents who brought him up for the priest- 
hood; of his education in the Catholic schools; of 
his ordination and his hopeful introduction into min- 
isterial service; then of his being forced out of the 
Church by irresistible questionings within his own 
mind which robbed him of peace day and night; of 
the decisive struggle between the orders of an au- 
thoritarian Church and those of the Lord Christ. 
Listen to him: “A religious search is a lonely labor. 
It is like a flight over an ocean or a desert.” He de- 
scribes one with a personality pattern stamped upon 
him, possessed of habits of thought, loyalties and 
antipathies, pre-formed outlook and ready-made 
maxims who sees all these break, lose their hold, and 
vanish as they do violence to his inmost life. They are 
then but irksome artifices which falsify him, produc- 


~-2William L. Sullivan, Under Orders (New York: Richard R. 
Smith), p. 13. 
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ing a tragic psychological situation. Such a one is 
at war with the world in general and in particular 
with his own most intimate, most endeared, most im- 
posing world. “The conflict,” he says, “is all the more 
acute and painful when he is a lonely little atom and 
his system is great and powerful,” as in the Roman 
Church to which he belonged in the fullest sense. 
How did he come to experience this shock of 
doubt and crash of disillusion? The crisis did not 
come quickly. The unrest and bitterness grew through 
childhood, youth, and far into manhood. The trouble 
began in the early years, when the sensitive child was 
still under the spell of the spectacle of the Sunday 
Mass and impressed with the pageantry of the ven- 
erated Church. He read of the sins of the bad popes 
and the cruelties of the Inquisition and felt angry at 
the Church officials who had not destroyed the docu- 
mentary evidence of these scandals but had left them 
for hostile eyes to read. Entering a Catholic college, 
he was stunned when the professor severely rebuked 
him for saying the Church was wrong in torturing 
and killing heretics. When David Hillhouse Buel, a 
Jesuit priest and president of Georgetown University, 
at the age of sixty left the Catholic Church and, 
nothing offered, was willing to work as a guard in a 
subway train, the young Catholic felt the man might 
have been beaten down, but at the last he died a 
conqueror. In the seminary he was horrified that 
the president selected for Advent a four weeks’ set of 
meditations on the life of Jesus in the womb of his 
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mother! In the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C., where he studied as a member of the Paulist 
order, he learned with dismay that the two founders 
of the university, the Misses Caldwell, of Kentucky, 
later forsook the church, after a visit to Rome, over 
the appeals and arguments of the pope in person. 
More disturbing, soon after his entrance to the cam- 
pus, he learned of the dismissal of the rector, Bishop 
J. J. Keane, by Leo XIII on charges of “Americanism.” 

He writes that upon his taking a mission as an 
ordained Paulist priest, the whole map of his inner 
life commenced to change: the Church had been 
his Absolute; now the moral law was becoming his 
Absolute. During this period he learned, to his 
astonishment, that the Vatican Council of 1870 had 
by no means been unanimous in adopting the dogma 
of the Pope's infallibility. One of the opponents of 
infallibility, Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, upon 
his return from Rome, privately characterized the 
Council which voted the decree as “that damned 
Council”; and Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, evi- 
denced his deep sorrow over the action of the Council 
in a notable letter to Lord Acton. This information, 
together with similar reports of dissent from other 
members of the Council, notwithstanding the known 
final assent of all participants, greatly disquieted the 
young Paulist. 

Meanwhile, despite the depth and power of his 
attachment to the Roman Church which was as to 
its devotees his aristocracy and romantic love, and 
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despite his commitments through education and 
dedication to its far-reaching program and vast 
brotherhood, another and more serious trouble than 
disturbing incidents now divided his soul asunder. 
Hitherto resenting the Church’s reactionary attitude 
toward advancing knowledge and lamenting the 
obvious lack of scholarship in what appeared to be 
slave-mindedness in his college and seminary teach- 
ers, he now suffered from the challenge found in Lord 
Acton’s writings. This turn was to be the most de- 
cisive in his life. He says: 

“In the glorious scholar’s moral inflexibility, in Ac- 
ton’s absolute refusal, Catholic though he was, to 
relax the severity of his standards in favor of a Pope 
or even a canonized saint, in his abomination of the 
Inquisition and of the Popes who favored it and 
legislated for it, in his wrath at the devilish action of 
Pope and Curia in decreeing festal celebrations when 
they heard of the St. Bartholomew massacre, and in 
his castigation of all who made themselves falsifiers 
in order to cover the crimes of churchmen or to rec- 
ommend the claims of the Church, I found the man 
whom I had been in hunger to discover.” 

It would be irrelevant for us to trace step by step 
his renunciation of the Catholic doctrines and prac- 
tices in the period which followed. Suffice it to rec- 
ord that when he emerged with renunciation to 
accept the authority of Jesus Christ, he found peace. 
It was perhaps almost inevitable that in escaping 
what had been a prison house of his mind, he swung 
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too far toward the opposite extreme. But so com- 
plete was his revolt against a hard creed, he declared 
he reduced his own to the minimum, but followed 
Christ, “the Captain of the eager host of aspiring 
souls . . . the shower of the way through probation 
and endurance to the fulfilment whereof the very 
threshold is dark from excess of light.” In a liberal 
church, preaching with radiant joy often as many as 
fifty sermons a month, he lived to a ripe age, receiy- 
ing recognition as one of America’s most eminent 
ministers. 


V 


YOU CAN HELP LIBERATE 
THE WORLD 


Among the three or four books of fiction which in 
all my life’s reading left memories that I should like 
to keep was one called The Keys of the Kingdom. 
As you might surmise, it was based on the contro- 
versial passage in Matthew's Gospel, sixteenth chap- 
ter, nineteenth verse: “And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” 


It was the moving story of a Roman Catholic priest 
who had failed in two parishes in Britain and after- 
ward was shunted off to China to an abandoned mis- 
sion where it was thought perhaps that never again 
would he be heard from. But hidden away there 
in a remote Chinese village he opened the kingdom 
of heaven to many people, to those of an entire 
province. True, the author, Dr. A. J. Cronin, was up- 
braided by his church for portraying the unorthodox 
means by which his hero liberated a whole com- 
munity. Of those methods we shall hear a bit later, 
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but what for the moment seems important is the 
idea that a lone individual could affect such a large 
area on the map of the world. 

A priest in this country has recently seized upon 
this idea and embodied it in a book entitled You Can 
Change the World. In it he attempts to show by 
stories from life just how it may be done. He calls 
those who belong to his movement “Christophers,” 
a word which is translated “Christ-bearers.” Not be- 
ing sufficiently familiar either with the constitution or 
with the full purposes of the Christopher, I do not 
wish here to appraise their announced methods. I 
acknowledge that I have read Priest Keller’s book 
and heartily commend its arresting affirmation that 
“you can change the world.” 

Evidently Jesus believed this. Is not this the es- 
sence of what he meant when he spoke those astound- 
ing words to Simon Peter about giving him the keys 
of the kingdom, or the power to bind and loose on 
earth? Never mind now about the Catholic papacy 
or the Protestant creed, about temporal powers or 
mystical sacraments, about ipse dixits or sacrosanct 
instruments. Was Jesus saying, or was he not, that 
Peter standing on the shores of a small inland sea—the 
Sea of Galilee—would be able to liberate those about 
it? Was he saying a little later to Paul who stood on 
the shores of a wider sea—the Mediterranean—that 
to him was given the power to emancipate those 
around it? Was he saying a few centuries after to a 
missionary who stood on the shores of a still wider 
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sea—the Atlantic—that he, too, was granted a power 
to change the people about it? And now to one who 
stands on the shores of the world’s widest sea—the 
Pacific—will he say you can liberate the world? 

When, on a mountain in Galilee, Jesus issued to his 
little band of intimates his Great Commission to go 
into all the world and make Christians of every na- 
tion, the command seemed an unreasonable, if not 
an impossible one. Reflect, if you will, on the Roman 
world of that day—the proud imperial government 
under the Caesars and the soldiers, the entrenched 
social system with its powerful traditions, the pre- 
vailing pagan religion and the reigning philosophies. 
Consider also, if you will, the small number of Jesus’ 
friends at the time; their pitiable weakness politically, 
economically, culturally; above all, their spiritual im- 
maturity and instability. Yet Jesus did not speak 
impulsively, with any fluctuating characteristic. Some 
days later he earnestly repeated the injunction to the 
little obscure company in a last farewell: “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” (Acts 1:8). What happened after 
that in the apostolic era is delineated in the history 
books: these men did change the world. 

In the world of our day Christians constitute a 
minority, somewhat less than seven hundred million 
in a total population exceeding two billion. Even in 
the United States, nominal Christians, or church 
members, are only slightly in the majority. Chris- 
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tians confront a world which is either complacently 
indifferent to Christianity or else openly hostile to 
it. Seemingly the chance of completely changing 
the world is a task too big for all living Christians 
combined, much less for a single one of them. How 
dare anybody think, then, that one of you could 
change it? 


To begin with, the proof that you can do that 
may be seen to your satisfaction by glancing back- 
ward through the pages of earth’s story to be con- 
vinced of the boundless power of the individual 
in changing human society. You might start with 
the shepherd Moses and his liberation of the Israel- 
itish slaves. You might find something of a parallel 
in Abraham Lincoln and his emancipation of the 
Negro slaves in America. You would not overlook 
David Livingstone in darkest Africa, helping to heal 
“the open sore of the world.” You would remem- 
ber Louis Pasteur and what he accomplished in the 
way of delivering the masses from devastating di- 
sease. You could not forget Mahatma Gandhi, 
stripped of all earthly resources, who by the exer- 
cise of simple soul-force did so much to liberate 
India and its untouchables. 


Off the stage of celebrities you would notice the ’ 
humble folk who have given such overwhelming 
support to the idea that an individual can operate 
on a world scale in behalf of liberation. The modest 
mothers of men must be reckoned with—such women 
as Susanna Wesley, whose son John revived the spi- 
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ritual life of England and reinvigorated the churches 
around the world. Teachers rise to an earthly im- 
mortality of influence. There was Andrew Jackson 
Ritchie, in the north Georgia mountains and across 
the Carolina borders, who changed a large section 
from illiteracy, illicit production of liquor, and 
abounding criminality to a land of creditable schools, 
the fairest social order, and far-sought advantages. 
Contemplating persons like these, we are forced to 
consider the dictum of Albert Edward Wiggam: “Tf 
hope and courage go out of the lives of common 
men and women, it is all up with social and political 
civilization.” A paper hanger with the lowly rank 
of corporal can rise to dominate a state and threaten 
the liberty of the world; a shoemaker can rise to 
be the founder of the modern missionary movement 
which spreads the light and liberation of Christianity 
around the world. Whether good or bad, every- 
thing depends on the quality of the individual. 
One may be tempted to think, says Harry Emerson 
Fosdick: “What difference do I make... ? ITama 
mere individual; I am only an atom—but at that 
point I should suppose he would stop short. That 
is just what he is, an atom, and everything depends 
now on the release of the spiritual energy in just 
such atoms.”? 


Movements which are expected to reshape the 
world cannot succeed through the combined efforts 


‘On Being Fit to Live With (New York: Harper & Brothers 
1946), p. 188. Used by permission. 
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of top leaders alone, but may succeed because of 
the “grass-roots” support of individuals at the bottom. 
Executives of the World Council of Churches con- 
fess that they fully realize that the dream of a uni- 
versal church cannot come true unless the principle 
of ecumenicity lays hold of the members of local 
churches. How otherwise could it be? 


Doubtless some of you are asking how can an 
individual do these stupendous things. The answer 
is in one word: use the dedicated gift that is pe- 
culiarly yours. In Dr. Cronin’s story the priest trans- 
formed his part of the world by no magic sacrament, 
by no fiat of authority, by no mighty organization, 
by no powerful institution. The good man simply 
lived in pursuit of Christian ministry to little chil- 
dren, to the sick, to the poor, so that the great chief 
man of the village in time was compelled to say 
along with the people, “You have conquered me by 
example—your Lord is mine.” The astute American 
priest likewise has no strange formula to recommend 
in his book You Can Change the World. He merely 
tells how humble individuals in varied callings bear 
in themselves the spirit of the Christ, can employ 
their special aptitudes as opportunity offers only to 
witness the most amazing results. Accordingly he 
proclaims, “No matter who you are, or what you 
are, or where you may be, you can do something 
to change the world for the better.” 


Let us see! One with his pen, another at his 
office desk, still another in his place of merchandise, 
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yet another in his law court, or one in the mines, 
or in the fields, or in the legislature, or on a re- 
porters rounds, or toiling in a laboratory, works as 
he can. But in doing so it is possible that any one 
of them may initiate what ultimately becomes world- 
wide in its significance. 


A young man who was mustered out of World 
War II had played a notable role in the vast struggle. 
Entering on the North African coast, fighting across 
the island of Sicily, leading the first infantry com- 
pany to land upon the Normandy beach, hurling 
forward to the borders of Germany, he had there 
climaxed his army career with a stand on Crucifix 
Hill outside Aachen for thirty-nine days and nights 
against a German panzer division in a manner for- 
ever to connect his name with the capture of the 
ancient citadel. He came home with his pockets 
full of medals, one of them, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, having been pinned on him by General 
Eisenhower. But he was sick of destruction. Back 
in his native Texas, he determined to banish from 
his eyes the havoc of war by trying to do his part 
toward building “a decent world, fit for good people 
to live in.” 


The young man’s idea about how to do this was 
to begin in his own neighborhood. He had no il- 
lusions of grandeur; he wanted only to make the 
rest of his life count effectively. He believed im- 
plicitly that each individual could best do that by 


showing that his own home was set on true founda- 
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tions, that his business was conducted with honesty 
and fairness, that his church was vigorously main- 
tained, that his city should be freed from “rotten, 
machine-controlled politics” and administered in be- 
half of public welfare. He found that to accomplish 
this required as much heroism as anything demanded 
on any battlefield. But he demonstrated that the 
high objectives could be achieved in his city, and 
his fellow citizens accepted him as a leader. Then 
he joined with others like-minded, some with large 
means, to establish a Christian university for his 
section, which rapidly grew into commanding stature, 
with its beneficent influences soon extending far 
out, till it encircled the globe! 

When asked why he thought working where you 
are, with whatever gift you have, upon whatever 
opportunity may come is the right way to liberate 
the world from its woes, he replied: “On Normandy’s 
beach each of us simply put one foot in front of the 
other, inch upon inch, until a few of us got upon 
the hill, opened it to others, and then together we 
marched on through France to victory in Germany.” 

Actually there is no other way. The men and 
women who have contributed to the world’s libera- 
tion over the widest areas were scarcely ever con- 
scious of the sweep of their work. They were 
performing the duty nearest to them, and many of 
them never lived to see the earth-encircling effects 
of their deeds. They were merely concerned with 
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doing their bit, perhaps in the temper of Bonaro 
Overstreet: 


You say the little efforts that I make 
will do no good: 
they never will prevail 
to tip the hovering scale 
where justice hangs in balance. 
I don’t think 
I ever thought they would. 
But I am prejudiced beyond debate 
in favor of my right to choose which side 
shall feel the stubborn ounces of my weight.? 


Despite our humility, we shall nonetheless wish 
not to spare ourselves in the effort to avoid the 
waste of life. And if it is true, as William James 
was wont to say, that the greatest use of life is to 
spend it for something that will outlast it; if it is 
a fact, as Elton Trueblood would have us believe, 
that the glory of life is in a man’s pulling his weight 
for the world’s advancement, then assuredly we shall 
pray in fervor with Moses, “Establish thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it.” 7 

The most heartening outlook to Christian thinkers 
today is the fact that laymen are beginning to see 
that being a Christian is not merely obtaining some 
security against hell in eternity or showing an active 
interest in the work of his local church but accepting 


*Used by permission of the author. 
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the implications of the Christian life. What does it 
mean to be a Christian? What kind of difference 
does it make with one’s vocation? Does it still mean 
that a politician can remain a Christian while fol- 
lowing Machiavellian policies in state and interna- 
tional relations? When Christians come to construe 
their callings in the light of partnership with God, 
there will be hope of the world’s liberation. 


Once the world was liberated through the leader- 
ship of an intelligent monk, Martin Luther. Unfor- 
tunately, the Protestant princes, contrary to Luther's 
principles, did not see fit to divorce their states 
from the church. It remained for a young Protestant 
chaplain out of England, on the shores of New 
England, to enunciate a doctrine of separation of 
church and state which should win its way to ac- 
ceptance in the New World and become America’s 
greatest contribution to political thought and action. 
Single-handed and in a great ordeal of suffering he 
set up in Rhode Island a free church in a free state, 
and this it was which became the pattern of the 
American system. 


Roger Williams had been banished from the Mas- 
sachusetts theocratic colony for preaching his so- 
called heresy. For his conviction he had braved 
the wilderness and the bleak winter. He had not 
only been driven to embrace this principle because 
of the cruel abuses of church-state union witnessed 
in Massachusetts, but prior thereto had brought it 
with him as a settled conviction when he came over 
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from England in 1631. From earliest childhood it 
had been almost an intuition. It had been fanned 
into a lively flame while he was a fellow student 
with John Milton in Cambridge University. It had 
been instilled in him while in the office of Sir Edward 
Coke, the foremost lawyer of the time. It had been 
accentuated by association with the renowned 
backers of Oliver Cromwell. He felt the time had 
come for it to have a trial of its merit. 

A full enumeration of the sources of Williams’ 
conviction is difficult to make. One might think 
that being a preacher and a reverent student of 
the Bible, he might have based it, as the advocates 
of today do, on Matthew 22:21: “Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's; and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” If so, he relied 
also upon human authorities. Mr. Williams quoted 
the words of Luther spoken in 1522: “The laws of 
the civil magistrate’s government extend no further 
than over the body and goods and that which is 
external; for over the soul God will not suffer any 
man to rule.” In a sermon in 1530, Luther said: 
“There are two kingdoms, the spiritual and the secu- 
lar, a distinction which has been consistently ignored 
by the Popes and their monastic preachers. . . . Let 
these two governments be kept apart and each at- 
tend to its own business.” The Augsburg Confession, 
1530, dictated by Luther, declared: “The power of 
the church and the civil power must not be con- 


founded.” 
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Ernst, the most voluminous and authentic bi- 
ographer of Roger Williams, says that the founder 
of the Providence Plantation experiment drew also 
upon the five main social contract doctrines taught 
in the schools of philosophy in Europe in his day: 
(1) the conscious institution of government of men; 
(2) the equality of men; (3) natural rights; (4) the 
consent of the governed in the form of a compact; 
and (5) the right of rebellion. He was well ac- 
quainted with theories expounded by John Locke, 
Hobbes, Sir Thomas More, Grotius, and others, later 
to be quoted by James Madison and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, neither of whom, however, added anything to 
the revolutionary doctrine enunciated by him. 


The story of Roger Williams’ struggle with the 
Massachusetts Bay theocracy over his principles, 
culminating in his harsh banishment, presents a rec- 
ord for intelligent, heroic witnessing nowhere ex- 
celled in history. The handsome, winsome young 
chaplain from London, with his generous, enthusias- 
tic temper, eloquent, devoted, and philosophic, could 
state his case convincingly and maintain it with 
unquenchable courage. This explains both the in- 
tense resistance on the part of colonial authorities 
and the ardent support at the same time by the 
great men of England and the common people in 
New England. A testimonial to Williams’ convic- 
tions is afforded by the incident of his naming his 
daughter Freeborne upon her birth following his 
sentence. In the face of the cold winds of adversity, 
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he was determined to undertake a modern civil 
society based on a social compact or written con- 
stitution, which would grant religious liberty—liberty 
of conscience—free writing, printing, speech, debate, 
dispute, and association, and would incorporate the 
principles of separation of church and state, people's 
sovereignty, and the rights of man. 


In the history of democratic thought and the rights 
of man, Roger Williams will stand forever as the 
founder of full religious liberty for all without regard 
to any particular belief or any belief, with com- 
plete regard for the rights of conscience. A monu- 
ment at Geneva honors him with Luther, Calvin, 
and Knox as one of the true leading men in the 
Reformation era. Two American historians, Chan- 
ning and Bancroft, rank him with the world movers 
of history, and chief among the New English colo- 
nists of the seventeenth century. Historians gen- 
erally agree that his political program calling for 
absolute liberty of conscience, separation of church 
and state, and people’s sovereignty was the original 
pattern for the American system. Thus he furnishes 
our most conspicuous example of the power of a 
lone individual to change society. 

As if to emphasize the supremacy of the cause 
for which he pleaded, above any ambition for per- 
sonal remembrance, the date of the passing of Roger 
Williams has been forgotten, and the exact location 
of his grave in the Providence cemetery is unknown. 
His Providence experiment, however, weathering 
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every storm during his lifetime, maintained unto the 
last his contentions, which influenced two continents 
in his day, and is destined to go on marching through 
the world till the end of time. 


VI 


FREED FROM FEAR OF DEATH 


Never in history were human beings in the grip 
of such fear as they suffer today. Added to the 
perennial fears of ill health, adverse criticism, failure 
and loss, all financial insecurity, and the myriad 
forms of peril, is a terribly accented fear of death. 
Not simply the fear of one’s own death, or even the 
death of loved ones, but of death in hideous new 
guises; worst of all, the fear of sudden, universal 
death through atomic warfare. After World War 
II Jacob Liebman wrote: “The real tragedy of our 
time is not so much that men die but that men 
are forced to die so prematurely and in many parts of 
the world so brutishly, without any of the enhaloing 
dignity of a free, peaceful, human death. The un- 
forgivable crime of our time is that millions of men 
are not granted either the leisure or the opportunity 
for the fulfillment, even partially, of the possibilities 
of this life.” Of the appalling specter of atomic death 
throughout the earth, with the knowledge that when 
it comes there will be no place to hide, most men 
refuse to think. A fear such as that, never known 
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before, causes every man of us to shudder, scientists 
most of all. 

In a time like this we are apt to turn more rev- 
erently to any hopeful promise of deliverance. I 
should like to commend to all that passage in the 
book of Hebrews, the second chapter, fourteenth 
and fifteenth verses: “Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” 

Inasmuch as no one is free in life unless he is 
free from the fear of death, this would seem to be 
a most welcome word. A few years ago the wire 
services reported that a man in Dallas became so 
obsessed with the fear of death that on a Thursday, 
after he had hastily made every preparation for it, 
he hurried across the street to ask two young min- 
isters to pray for him. Following the prayer he 
fell forward and within fifteen minutes was dead. 
Not many live in such acute apprehension of death, 
but uncounted numbers are just as the Scripture 
writer declares: all their lifetime subject to bondage 
through fear of it. 

There has never been a day in the experience of 
mankind when to the thoughtful at least our plight 
has not been the occasion of poignant feelings. For 
example, Leo Tolstoy describes his attitude toward 
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life and death in an old Oriental fable of a traveler 
surprised in the desert by a wild beast. 


Seeking to save himself from the fierce animal, the 
traveller jumps into a well with no water in it; but at 
the bottom of the well he sees a dragon waiting with open 
mouth to devour him. And the unhappy man, not daring 
to go out lest he should be the prey of the beast, not 
daring to jump to the bottom lest he should be devoured 
by the dragon, clings to the branches of a wild bush 
which grows out of one of the cracks of the well. His 
hands weaken, and he feels that he must soon give way 
to certain fate; but still he clings, and sees two mice, 
one white, the other black, evenly moving round the 
bush to which he hangs and gnawing off its roots. 

The traveller sees this and knows he must inevitably 
perish; but, while thus hanging, he looks about him and 
finds on the leaves of the bush some drops of honey. 
These he reaches with his tongue and licks them off with 
rapture. 

Thus I hang upon the boughs of life. 

This was Tolstoy the philosopher rather than 
Tolstoy the Christian believer. For the Christian 
there is no such dilemma as Tolstoy portrays. Listen 
to Paul who asserts that Jesus Christ “hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light” 
(2 Timothy 1:10). The fear of death for the en- 
lightened Christian may be lifted; he can be released 
from the prison of despair. 

Let us consider what Christ has done to death 
—the difference he has made. 


First, Christ has done away with the mystery of 
death. 
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Mystery has always been one of its worst terrors. 
While Socrates was awaiting in his death cell the 
poisoned hemlock, he tried to dispel the mystery. 
Some there compared man to a harp, thought man’s 
intellectual and moral life might be the harmony 
that comes from the vibrating strings. Since, there- 
fore, essentially man is the instrument which gives 
being to the music, the music cannot outlast the 
harp. But Socrates insisted that man is neither the 
harp nor the harmony, but the harper who plays 
upon the physical strings. While he is dependent 
upon them for the quality, he is independent 
of them for his existence. This accords well with 
Paul’s confidence assertion: “Behold, I shew you a 
mystery, we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed . . . this mortal must put on immortality” 
(1 Corinthians 15:51-53 ). Immortality is a must; per- 
haps our greatest revulsion to death is the fear that 
the universe is unjust, that it is actually stupid to 
create man the highest value and then be careless 
enough to let him die forever. Edwin Markham 
repudiates such a fear in poetic words like these: 
“This life is only one scene in the Romance of the 
Infinite. When the soul disappears from the world, 
I believe it disappears only to enter upon another 
scene in the wondrous Romance of Eternity.” Victor 
Hugo also eloquently denounces the idea that the 
universe is unjust: “I will not say when the last 
moment comes that I have finished my life. My 
day’s work will begin again the next morning. It 
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will close in the twilight to open in the dawn.” While 
the average man cannot clothe his faith in the beau- 
tiful raiment of poetry and eloquence—cannot ignore 
the suffering and agony—he can fall back upon the 
Scripture to say, “We know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens” (2 Corinthians 5:1). 


Again, Christ has annulled the veto of death. 


Just as evident as a bodily dissolution, light ban- 
ishes the dark, love vanquishes hate, truth overcomes 
falsehood, right eventually triumphs over wrong, and 
life is stronger than death. On the evening before 
Charles Stelze died, that Christian interpreter of 
the problems of labor in relation to employer argued 
that death cannot veto life’s work: 


If a man die shall he live again? ~No—because he shall 
never die: there’s something in man that lives forever. You 
are the same man that you were twenty years ago, but 
your body has been replaced several times during this 
period—your brain is rebuilt twice each year. Yet memory 
remained with you clear through this transformation. 
Nothing is ever destroyed. Coal burns, but the ashes 
and smoke and gases precisely equal the original bulk— 
they have simply taken on another form. Arguing from 
the indestructibility of matter, can you believe that 
memory and heart treasure and soul culture perish? Can 
this be all of life for man? Is there nothing left but a hole 
in the ground? Does this seem in harmony with God’s 
method, which in everything else brings us on from 


glory to glory? 
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Science, pholosophy, and ethics join with Stelze 
in affirming death cannot obliterate a man’s work. 
Revelation but confirms them. The humble believer 
can say: “My beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord” (1 Corinthians 15:58). 

Still again, Christ has done away with the sting 
of death. 

What is the most anguishing pain of death? “The 
sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin [power 
to inflict hurt in that moment] is the law” (1 Corin- 
thians 15:56). The real pain of death is not physical 
but moral: the voice of conscience, the sternness of 
the law, the awareness of personal accountability in 
whatever judgment may come in respect to one’s 
acts, words, influence—in short, one’s character and 
use of life. Nor is death itself all that is in prospect 
for the guilty. 


There is a death whose pang 
Outlives this fleeting breath— 

Oh, what eternal horrors hang 
Around one’s second death. 


But, exclaims Paul, “Thanks be to God which giv- 
eth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Corinthians 15:57). This is consistent with the 
verses from Hebrews cited in the beginning of 
this chapter. The Son of man identified himself 
with all human experience, our temptations and fears, 
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even the tasting of death itself. His death was 
not only participative but sacrificial and redemptive 
as well. By it he freed from future penalty of sin, 
took away for the believing all sense of impending 
judgment to come. 


Condemnation, however, is not confined to a future 
hell; hence how sweet are the words, “There is there- 
fore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh” (Romans 
8:1). A living death may be a prelude to eternal 
death. It is the devil who hath the power to sentence 
a man to such a death. Read this from Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, written after many years of personal 
counseling: 


Do not tell me that the Devil, in the sense we mean, 
is not real in individual experience. See what he does! 
He approaches a man, saying, Come on, be free; don't be 
a slave, be free! And a man follows him, free to do as 
he pleases, until one day he wakes up to the ghastly fact 
that he is no longer free to stop. . . . Or, again, the Devil 
says to a man, Here is a pleasure; come on, enjoy it! To 
be sure, it’s wrong, but you can get away with it. What 
is life for, if not to enjoy yourself? So the man follows 
him, fascinated in expectation by the indulgence that 
he plans. But when the day comes when the evil passes 
from anticipation, through committal into memory, and 
something momentous happens, as the sense of guilt 
takes hold, settles down, will not let go. Then like a bell 
buoy on a lonely ocean, tolled by the restless sea, remorse 
tolls in the man’s unquiet soul and will not be stilled.* 


‘On Being Fit to Live With (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946), pp. 200-1. Used by permission. 
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Last of all, Christ has done away with the fear of 
separation. 


A friend appeals: “It is impossible to love without 
thinking of death. Here more than anywhere else 
does the question of life after death begin with 
many to be a real question.” Was this the reason 
Jesus wept with Mary and Martha at the grave of 
Lazarus? Was it indeed what might be surmised, 
that looking upon the two sisters of the dead man 
and feeling their pain at parting, touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, he wept? Certainly some 
of his dearest words to his disciples were: “Let not 
your heart be troubled: ye believe in God. ... In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. . . . Where I 
am, there ye may be also” (John 14:1-3). Yes, be- 
cause Christians believe in their Father’s righteous- 
ness, wisdom, love, and power, a mother can speak 
through her tears in the parting: “Good-by, for just 
a little while, darling. I will see you right soon, 
and be with you always.” 


What is most sorely needed in this age of fear 
is a vivid, realizing sense of immortality. Dostoevski 
divided the race into two sections—those who believe 
in eternal life and those who do not, and contended 
that the destiny of civilization depended upon the 
believers. Pasteur maintained an absolute faith in 
God and eternity, an unshakeable conviction that the 
power of good given to us in the world will con- 
tinue beyond it. In contrast with them and with 
many other mountain-peak men of the past, too 
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many today have suffered their faith to grow dim. 
They either so overindulge themselves in present en- 
joyments or so overwhelm themselves in gloomy re- 
flections about life here and now that they are poorly 
protected against the assault of the greatest of all 
foes, which is death. What gave to the early Chris- 
tians an undimmed radiance and an invincible cour- 
age was an enthusiastic assurance that Christ had 
the power to conquer death. It was that assurance 
which first brought the Christian church into such 
creative activity, rescued it from pitiable defeat, and 
enabled it to impart such bold, new hope to men. 
Those in the apostolic age lived in the consciousness 
of the resurrection, construed mortal life as a passing 
phase of eternal existence, measured all values ac- 
cording to their eternal significance, and moved 
against danger with dauntless courage. 


The recovery of free, fearless living is impossible 
without the renewal of that pristine faith. With its 
revival everyone might again ring out with the good 
Christian, Whittier: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life or death 
His mercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
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I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


This chapter could not properly close without an 
emphasis on the power of faith to rout the worst 
of fears. The psychiatrists are doubtless correct in 
their insistence that most of the myriad of fears 
which afflict mankind can be cured by adequate 
knowledge. But the fear of death is unconquerable 
without faith simply because it presents problems 
with which we realize we are unable to cope. Where 
absolute knowledge fails, Christian faith comes in. 
When the heart rests on faith in God, one can face 
any disaster, even the final one of death. 

There is a story of a young student whose ex- 
cruciating doubt impelled him to beg of Dr. James 
Martineau a remedy for it. The learned man ad- 
vised the youngster to try the experiment of living 
a while first with believers and then an equal time 
with unbelievers. The young skeptic, it is reported, 
went for six months among the crude, slow-minded 
Westphalian peasants, who nevertheless showed that 
by their faith they could marvelously triumph over 
the great crises of suffering, bereavement, and death. 
Later, for an equal period among the university 
students of Berlin, he recognized their erudition, 
brilliance, and wit, but was astounded to discover 
how helpless they were when confronted by the 
real crises of life and death. 
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Frederick W. Robertson, noted preacher of Eng- 
land, who supplied the highest thinkers of his gen- 
eration with a Christian philosophy, said in one of 
his famous sermons: 


It is an awful moment when the soul begins to find 
that the props on which it has blindly rested so long, 
are, many of them, rotten and begins to suspect them 
all; when it begins to doubt if there is anything to be- 
lieve at all. It is an awful hour—let him who has passed 
through it say how awful—when this life has lost its 
meaning, and seems shrivelled into a span; when the 
grave appears to be the end of all, human goodness 
nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe a 
dead expanse, black with the void from which God 
Himself has disappeared. . . Blessed is the man who, 
in the tempestuous darkness of the soul, has dared to 
hold fast to the venerable landmarks. .. . Thrice blessed, 
because his night shall pass into clear bright day. 


Charles T. Holman, who as a scientist-theologian 
has ministered to multitudes of students in university 
classes and to tens of thousands of readers through 
his books, comments on the appalling failure of many 
to respond to the eternal Goodness. In their lack 
of power to appropriate God’s love, they remind one 
of other shortcomings in capacity. 


I recall once while a student in Toronto, going to 
hear Paderewski play in Massey Hall. My seat was a 
cheap one in the topmost gallery, but the superb music 
of that master pianist reached us clear and full as it 
wafted up to our lofty perch. My attention was attracted 
to a young couple seated a few rows in front of me. The 
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girl was absolutely fascinated, reaching far forward so 
as not to miss the faintest note. But the young man sat 
back in his seat. Every now and again he would look 
around at the listening audience, then at the fascinated 
girl, then curiously down at the stage where Paderewski 
sat at the piano. Then he would slowly shake his head. 
His whole demeanor seemed to say, “There really must 
be something in it, or so many people would not be in- 
terested. But it is certainly not for me.” 


The counselor-writer concludes with another story: 


When little, blind, deaf and dumb Helen Keller, under 
the marvellously patient and intelligent guidance of her 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, had learned to communicate with 
others, her parents felt that she should immediately have 
religious instruction. She was taken to Phillips Brooks, the 
great Boston preacher, and he told her as simply as he 
could about God. And Helen Keller replied, “I have 
always known that there was such a One, but I did not 
know His name.” Unfortunately there are many seeing 
and hearing people whose eyes are more tightly closed, 
and whose ears are more firmly sealed, than those of the 
little blind and deaf girl. To have our eyes opened that 
we may see Him our ears unsealed that we may hear His 
voice, will mean entrance into a more abundant life than 
we have ever hitherto known.” 


*Charles T. Holman, Psychology and Religion for Everyday 
Living (New York: Macmillan Company, 1949). 
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Instinctively we dread what comes after the sun- 
set. The night shrouds all things, fills us with terror 
of the unknown, exposes us to lurking dangers, takes 
away our freedom of movement, and severely limits 
action. Joyfully we welcome the sunrise. The dawn 
banishes the darkness, drives away the fear of hid- 
ing foes, frees us for wonted activity, and floods our 
being with warmth and vigor. | 

In the light of the sunrise we cry with Sidney 
Lanier: 


... I fear not, nay and I fear not 
the thing to be done; 

I am strong with the strength of 
my Lord the Sun; 

How dark, how dark soever the 
race that must needs be run, 

I am lit with the Sun. 


It was the noblest of the early Christian fathers, 
Clement of Alexandria, who gave utterance to the 
memorable words, “Christianity has turned all our 
sunsets into sunrises.” He was thinking of the col- 
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lapse of the ancient civilization—of the Greek cul- 
ture and Roman might which were sinking into the 
dusk when he spoke those brave, true words of faith. 

For the civilization of our period, as well as for 
that of Clement's day, these bright words might well 
apply. But just now let us take them in their widest 
context; let us place them over against the dark 
fact of the death which must come to every man. 
In the light of Easter we who have faith can con- 
fidently shout with the early Christian faith, “Christ 
has turned our sunsets into sunrises,” and forthwith 
run as did the disciples who were first at the empty 
tomb of Jesus on that first great morning to tell 
others. 

The black fear that death ends all has been oblit- 
erated. Far more meaningful than that, however, is 
the opening prospect that our life lived so fitfully 
here may be perfected hereafter. Man, liberated 
from his last limitation, may experience completion 
and fulfilment, after which he struggles as for no 
other goal of attainment. 

In the book of beautiful imagery, from which Au- 
gustine, Dante, Milton, Blake, and so many other 
creative souls like them drank inspiration, the book 
of Revelation, may be found a description of the 
conditions under which man may reach this destiny 
of perfect liberation: “And there shall be no night 
there; and they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun; for the Lord God giveth them light: and they 
shall reign for ever and ever” (22:5). 
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A superficial observer might assert that men in the 
twentieth century are not deeply interested in ulti- 
mate perfection. The aspiration for sainthood, he 
might conclude, was confined to another age, and 
even then to small groups of the religious. Par- 
ticularly lacking in our time is any disposition to 
envision what in the way of perfection may come 
after this life. For some, it is urged, Lord Byron at 
twenty-three wrote competently when he flaunted: 
“One world at a time! I will have nothing to do with 
your immortality; we are miserable enough in this life 
without absurdly speculating upon another.” These 
would also applaud the estimate of the life we know 
here as being “one long headache in a noisy street,” 
not to be further fretted with increasing heartache 
about rounding it out in some extramundane exist- 
ence. 

But we cannot believe that such declarations are 
fairly representative of the race of men. Surely the 
large company of the dying, in the time which pre- 
ceded their departure, took some thought of life’s 
perfecting. Perhaps to a greater degree the longings 
for such perfecting come to the bereaved—the wife 
who has lost her husband, the mother who has lost 
her child, the friend who has lost his friend, the 
lover who has lost his beloved. There is also that 
vast army of the defeated and disconsolate who have 
most keenly felt the vanity of things earthly, who 
in watching and weeping have yearned after the 
powers of a world to come. Nor are these all. One 
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of life's most consuming desires is to finish one’s 
work. This aspect apparently has always appealed 
to the seers of the race—men like Socrates, Plato, 
Wordsworth, and Browning. The possibility of life’s 
completion and perfecting after the sunset has ex- 
alted the thoughts, enlarged the motives, checked 
the passions, braced for sufferings, and expanded with 
hope. Kipling’s “L’Envoi’ attempts to interpret the 
feelings which animate them concerning life’s com- 
pletion. To the dying, the bereaved, the defeated, 
the seers must be added the Christian believers, who 
triumphantly face toward the eternal future with 
the Easter faith, “Christ has turned all our sunsets 
into sunrises.” 


Once the people of Spain looked upon the Gates 
of Hercules, which guarded the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and exclaimed, “Nothing more be- 
yond.” Afterward Christopher Columbus sailed 
across the ocean and proclaimed with certainty that 
there was much more beyond. Earth-bound men 
may say when they look upon death, “There is noth- 
ing beyond”; but Jesus Christ has passed through 
the gates of death into the boundless areas of ever- 
lasting life, explored them, and has returned to tell 
us of the rich adventures that may be experienced 
there. 

A friend remarks: “There are high-minded people 
who have adopted the motto ‘One World at a Time’ 
because they fear the anesthetic of other-worldliness 
will divert them from pressing tasks in the Now. 
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But Jesus has shown us that the Now and Forever, 
with vistas of an ampler life, is the only thing that 
makes sense of the universe.” 

As to what life’s future perfecting may be, the 
Easter pilgrims freely admit they are dependent upon 
Him “who hath brought life and immortality to light.” 
The laboratory says, “I have only a partial answer.” 
The library replies, “Only a fragmentary answer is 
in me.” The mounds of the buried cities speak 
somberly, “It is not in us.” Jesus Christ alone has 
the absolute answer. He speaks with positive as- 
surance: “Because I live, ye shall live also;” “I am 
the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 


Believers, therefore, while recognizing gleams of 
immortality here and there, place little store by mere 
glimpses and partial evidences. They concentrate 
upon a divine revelation in the Holy Scriptures and 
a demonstration in the risen Christ. They agree 
with Dwight L. Moody that they should cast away 
reticence and speak boldly of their faith, “God 
would never have revealed so much on this sub- 
ject,” declared Moody, “if he had wanted to leave 
human beings in the dark.” Accordingly Christians 
inquire into these things. If the poor of Europe, 
who contemplate immigration to the American 
shores, may seek to learn all they can about the 
land of promise into which they expect to come, it 
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is not inappropriate for the Christian pilgrims of 
eternity to look into the heavenly Guidebook. 

It happens that in the closing chapters of the book 
of Revelation there is something of a summary of 
all that is included throughout the rest of the Bible. 
For this reason those pages of the book in the hands 
of the faithful are apt to be worn from frequent 
reading. Here they behold the tree of life which 
Moses saw in the garden of Eden, the city of founda- 
tions which Abraham sought, the land of fadeless 
day which Isaiah prophesied, the river of life which 
Ezekiel visioned, the Jerusalem above which enrap- 
tured Paul, and the house of many mansions which 
Jesus promised—all are comprehended in John’s vis- 
ion of the Holy City. “It is,” says Maclaren, “like 
the grand finale of some great concerto in which 
the themes that have sounded throughout are all 
gathered up in a last majestic, melodious crash of 
heavenly music.’ The symbols crystallize in one 
word—perfection! 


The numerals in the description are typical. In 
the Scriptures “twelve” is regarded as the complete 
number. The Holy City has twelve gates, guarded 
by twelve angels; it has twelve foundations, on which 
are inscribed the names of the twelve apostles; and 
the dimensions of the city are twelve thousand fur- 
longs, and the walls are one hundred forty-four cubits 
high, a multiple of twelve. 


The building materials are the finest. The streets 
are of gold, the gates of pearl, the foundations are 
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garnished with precious jewels. Every detail mirrors 
perfection. For example, consider the breastplate 
upon the high priest in the Temple. No more beau- 
tiful ornament was ever seen. It was a square with 
field of gold and blue and purple and scarlet, and it 
was studded with twelve precious stones: sapphire, 
emerald, amethyst, diamond, and others. 

Among Revelation’s abounding symbols of the 
perfect life to come, many grateful readers dwell 
longest on the one which promises man’s most dra- 
matic liberation—freedom from the darkness. “There 
shall be no night there” but supernal light! No more 
sea, and no more shut gates—liberation forever. 

There are symbols of boundless wealth, perfect 
treasure. One of these is purity. No more sin! No 
longer will anyone cry out, as did Paul, “Who will 
deliver me from this body of death?” Each inhabi- 
tant will be stainless, without wrinkle. No more 
afflicted with sinful tendencies, lured and tempted 
by sinful environment. Nor will anyone struggle 
with this problem, feel the sting of outraged con- 
science, know the shame of defeat. It will be like 
a little cripple born in a hovel and living as an orphan 
in filth who is found by a kindly physician who 
performs a wonderful surgical operation which 
strengthens the little feet; who gives the child a 
home where it can sleep between clean sheets, eat 
wholesome food, receive intelligent training and lov- 
ing sympathy, until the defective grows up into rosy 
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health and abounding manhood and is adopted into 
the family as a son. 

Another portion of the wealth will be perfect 
knowledge. “Now,” says Paul, “we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face: Now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I am known” 
(1 Corinthians 13:12). All mysteries will be solved, 
affirms John. We shall know the why of sin, and there 
will be no problem of pain any more. We shall know 
of the purposes and processes in creation, in re- 
demption, in providence, and in the consummation 
of all things. The height of this knowledge will be 
the knowledge of God. All that we know of him 
now, all that we have learned of him in nature, in 
human experience, in the Bible, and even in Jesus are 
as nothing compared with what is promised. Thus 
will be fulfilled man’s greatest longing. 

An essential part of the treasure will be perfect 
service. “And there shall be no more curse: but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and his 
servants shall serve him.” In the Scriptures the word 
“serve” is a religious word and means serve as a 
priest, suggesting the dignity and sacredness of work. 
Work is turned into worship. Worship is adoration, 
communion, praise. Work, therefore, may represent 
the loftiest expression of the human soul. In that 
perfect service, completely liberated from the in- 
congenial, the unwholesome and imperfect, eternal 
life may possibly reach its apex, for the service will be 
perfectly unselfish. We shall serve another. We 
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shall serve God. We shall understand fully then that 
which we have hitherto partially understood: 


That life is alone worth living 

That lives for another's gain, 

The Life that comes after such living 
Is the rainbow after the rain. 


Not all the wealth of the perfect life is revealed. 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” We are shown 
that there will be a perfect society. “Ye are come unto 
mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of Angels, to the general assembly and church of the 
firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” 
In the City of God, secure against every foe, pro- 
visioned for every want, granted endless diversity in 
every pursuit, we shall know companionship that is 
perfect. 

In time the greatest degradation is in the city—the 
haunts of vice, the institutions which waste and muti- 
late human life, the deepest antagonisms between 
classes. But in the eternal City of God life ministers 
to purities and beauties and sympathies. There will 
be the realization of the kingdom of God, whose per- 
fect law is the will of God, accepted by all. Those 
unfitted for residence in our Father's house remain 
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without forever. The redeemed shall come to be 
with the Father and with his Son. 


Who knows what to say of mingling with min- 
istering spiritsP What meaning in that society? 
Companionship with Enoch and Abraham and Moses 
and David and Isaiah and Paul and the great hearts 
and saints and minds of all the ages? None shall 
lose his identity, but in perfected personalities all 
shall be recognized by those who are their fellow 
citizens in the household of God. Among the hosts of 
God we shall seek out and find those whom we have 
loved and lost awhile. To quote from Richard Bax- 
ters Saints Everlasting Rest: “It sweetens the 
thoughts of that place to me to remember that there 
is there such a multitude of most dear and precious 
friends in Christ, with whom I took sweet counsel 
and with whom I went up to the house of God, whose 
mention of the name of Jesus made my heart burn 
within me.” And we shall meet with Jesus, that where 
he is we shall be also. 


At length the great word about this perfection—it is 
everlasting. The City of God hath foundations; it 
will endure. The beauty that we know now fades 
away. The flowers in their beautiful tints wither. 
The blush on the maiden’s cheeks turns into the pal- 
lor of age. The treasures we know of are for the most 
part uncertain. Moth and rust corrupt. Thieves 
break through and steal. Not so the beauty and 
treasure eternal. An investment there is the only 
perfect investment. And there is no night there! 
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The Lord God giveth them light! Forever and ever 
and ever! How the words echo and rebound up 
and down the canyons of time! How they baffle the 
finite mind! We cannot even think their meaning! 


When we've been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 

We've no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when we first begun. 


With awe the soul sinks to its face in the presence 
of the limitless, eternal idea. As the Christian draws 
“nearer to the bounds of life where he shall lay his 
burden down” and anxiously questions what the 
future shall be, he hears echoing, “Sunrise forever! 
Perfected life!” 
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